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THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


Last  April,  The  Chronicle  investigated  what  it  would  re^ly  take  to  solve 
California’s  water  problem.  Surprisingly,  it  had  little  to  do  with  rainfall 


When  Chronicle  reporters,  Elliot  Dirineer  and  Lori  Olszewski,  set  out  to  write  about 


California’s  water  crisis,  their  intention  was  to  go  way  beyond  the  weather  issue.  They  ended 


up  with  a  five-part  series  that  shocked  Northern  California. 


Their  stories  revealed  the  battle  isn’t  about  the  drought,  but  rather  about  allocating  available 


Neuhartti  pulls 
no  punches  In 
HBOC  battle 
(See  page  7) 

Battle  of  the 
crayons  In 
Orange  County 
(See  page  13) 

The  unspoken 
evil  of 

the  newsroom 
(See  page  40) 


water  among  competing  interests.  Farmers  need  to  feed  crops,  environmentalists  are  trying 
to  protect  endangered  fish,  and  cities  must  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding  population. 

The  “Running  Dry’’  series  sold  more  than  5,000  reprints  to  teachers,  public  officials,  and 
Chronicle  readers.  The  series  also  inspired  a  working  dialogue  between  groups  like  the  California 


Farm  Bureau,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Urban  Water  Association. 


Every  day.  The  Chronicle  has  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  more  than  one  million  people  with 
stories  like  “Running  Dry.”  It’s  just  one  more  reason  why  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has 
always  been  Northern  California’s  #1  newspaper. 

^ranrt$(o  C^rontrlr 

The  Bay  Area’s  Leading  Newspaper. 


Georgia 


The  Peach  State 


^  he  ANP A/TEC  Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  6-10,  1992,  and  Editor  &  PubU~r.z-'  will  t 
^  there  too.  June  6-10,  1992.  The  theme  of  this  year's  conference,  "Challenges,  Changes  and  Customers  ' 

K  reflects  the  recessionary  environment  America's  newspapers  find  themselves  in  as  well  as  the  resolve  to 

update,  ^.-grade  „.id  uild  for  the  future. 

E&P  will  publish  three  issues  devoted  to  the  biggest  newspaper  event  of  the  year.  These  three  issues  offer  you  multiple  opportunities  to 
present  your  products  and  services  to  an  audience,  who  in  1992  alone,  will  spend  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  for  capital  improvements.  Your 
ad  message  will  be  seen  by  the  more  than  89,000  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher:  general  managers,  production  managers,  MIS  and 
system  pros,  mailroom  and  pressroom  personnel. 

If  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  9th  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  6th  Convention  Issue,  you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  June  13th  Post 
Convention  Issue  for  1/2  price.  Additionally,  we  will  provide  you  with  a  mailing  list.  You  select  the  category  (publishers,  production  managers, 
mailroom  supervisors,  etc.).  The  mailing  list  will  give  you  an  additional  chance  to  reach  your  prime  prospects.  Save  money,  target  your 
buyers,  be  seen  in  the  industry's  #1  publication. 


EaP's  Post  Conference 
Issue  -  June  13th 


E&P’s  Conference 
Issue  -  June  6tr. 


Your  ad  in  this  issue  will  make  certain  your 
company's  capabilities  and  services  are 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  prospects  as  they 
return  to  their  offices  after  the 
conference.  Use  this  issue  as  a  follow  up 
sales  call.  Remind  them  of  what  you  have  to 
offer.  This  issue's  editorial  focuses  on  the 
highlights  of  the  convention,  recapping 
seminars  and  meetings  and  reviewing  the 
many  exhibits.  This  issue  attracts  the 
attention  of  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
conference  and  reminds  those  who  did  of 
what  they  saw  and  learned  in  Georgia. 

jeadiioE^  tor  ttie ;  ost  Conference  Issue 
Scace-JuiieJ  AO  Material  -  June  5 


Published  a  full  month  before  the 
conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 
executives  to  plan  how  they  will  spend  their 
time  at  ANPA/TEC.  Lists  of  all  the 
conference  exhibitors,  descriptions  of  what 
they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan 
of  exhibit  halls  and  exhibitors  memos  are 
included  in  this  issue.  You  can  be  sure  that 
those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be 
holding  on  to  this  section,  making  notes  of 
the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit  and  carrying  it 
with  them  to  Georgia.  Be  sure  your  ad  is  in 
this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  your  booth. 

Oeartiines  tor  Planning  Issue. 

Space  -  flciil  23  Ad  Malerial  -  April  27 


This  at-the-show  issue  will  not  only 
reach  those  important  prospects  at  the 
conference,  but  will  also  reach  those 
subscribers  who  couldn’t  make  it  to  the 
show.  The  News/Tech  environment  of  this 
issue  provides  the  ideal  showcase  for  your 
products  and  enhances  your  ad  messi^e 
with  the  conference  attendees  and  at 
newspaper  offices  around  the  country  when 
their  minds  are  in  the 
“shopping  mode.” 

Deadlines  Ic-  =ne  uonference  'ss‘'e 
Space  -  May  27  Ad  Material  -  May  20 
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$125,104,509,000 

ESTIMATED  1992  RETAIL  SALES 
EOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Figures  from  E&P's  1992  Market  Guide 


New  England  -  where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  T ribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


MARCH 

26- 29 —American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual 

Confererrce,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

27- 28— New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Albany  Marriott  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

28- 29  — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 

ence,  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

APRIL 

7-10 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 
Maniott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-12 — American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 
Spring  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Suites  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

10-11  —  Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Conference, 
Kellogg  Center/Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

10-11  —  Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 
Southern  State  College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

12-15— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 
Resort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Great 
Southern  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women’s  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

26-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 
Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

29— Verified  Audit  Circulation,  Annual  Board  of  Governors  Meeting, 
Century  City  Marriott  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

22-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in 
Operations/Production"  Workshop,  Omni  Severin  Hotel,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

22-27 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Strategies  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

27 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.H. 

30-5/3 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Electronic 
Scanning  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1- 2 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Indus¬ 

try,  Annual  Bindery/Mailroom  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

2- 5 — Education  Writers  /Association,  National  Seminar,  Miami  Interconti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

3- 5 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Page  Make-Up  and  Re-Design 

Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5-8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Senior  Management 
Workshop,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  the  Changing  Workforce” 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-10 — Poynter  Institute,  “The  News  Library  and  the  Newsroom”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5-1 1  —  American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  API  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Reston,  Va. 

9 —  Emerson  Communication  Industries  Management  Program/Ad  Club 
of  Boston/New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “What’s  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  MASS  in  mass  media?”  Boston  Center  for  Adult 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Repetitive  Stress  Injury 
Workshop,  Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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About  Awards 


RIT’s  Isaiah  Thomas  Award.  Robert  Erburu,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Times  Mirror  Co., 
will  receive  the  1992  Isaiah  Thomas  Award  in 
Newspaper  Management  from  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute 
of  Technology’s  School  of  Printing  Management  and 
Science.  The  award  will  be  presented  April  22. 

The  award  is  named  for  one  of  America’s  patriot 
printers  and  is  given  in  recognition  of  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  newspaper  printing  industry.  Erburu 
will  be  the  thirteenth  recipient. 

Wynner  Award.  William  Lutwiniak,  Sunday  cross¬ 
word  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  won  the  second 
annual  Wynner  Award  for  crossword  puzzle  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  award  is  presented  by  Crossword  magazine  and 
honors  Lutwiniak  for  “his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
crossword  world  and  for  his  title  as  the  world’s  most 
prolific  crossword  constructor.”  He  has  constructed 
more  than  8,000  daily  and  Sunday  crossword  puzzles. 

The  awards  are  named  after  Arthur  Wynne,  who  creat¬ 
ed  the  first  crossword  puzzle  in  1913  for  the  New  York 
World. 

Sword  of  Hope  Media  Awards.  The  American 
Cancer  Society’s  Massachusetts  division  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  its  1991  Sword  of  Hope  Media 
Award  competitions.  The  newspaper  winners  were; 

Daily  newspaper,  circulation  over  50,000,  the  Boston 
Globe  for  “Finding  the  Keys  That  Drive  the  Growth  of 
Cells”  by  Judy  Foreman. 

Daily  newspaper,  circulation  under  50,000,  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  for  “Cats’  Tuccolo  Reaches  Goal  on 
Court”  by  Tom  Vartabedian. 

Weekly  newspaper,  the  Boston  Tab  for  “Confronting 
Cancer”  by  Abby  Ellin. 
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About  Awards 


Freedom  of  the  Press  Awards.  The  National  Press 
Club’s  1992  Freedom  of  the  Press  Awards  have  been 
presented  to  Traci  Bauer,  former  student  journalist  who 
fought  for  the  release  of  campus  crime  reports  and 
who  now  works  as  a  reporter  for  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News-Leader,  and  to  Kamran  Khan,  chief  correspon¬ 
dent  for  The  News  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  who  has  been 
threatened  repeatedly  and  injured  as  a  result  of  his  re¬ 
porting  on  corruption,  blackmail,  and  torture  within  a 
provincial  administration.  Bauer  was  named  recipient 
of  the  national  award  and  Khan  of  the  international 
honor. 

In  addition,  the  NPC  also  announced  a  special  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Award  for  Terry  Anderson,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  chief  Middle  East  correspondent,  who 
was  recently  released  from  captivity  in  Lebanon. 

James  Callender  Awards.  The  Air  Force  colonel 
who  changed  the  word  “giddy”  to  “proud”  in  a  pool 
dispatch  sent  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  a  recipi¬ 
ent  of  one  of  the  first  James  T.  Callender  Awards, 
which  recognize  egregious  abridgements  of  free  press 
and  speech  rights. 

Presented  by  the  Charlottesville,  Va. -based  Thomas 
Jefferson  Center  for  the  Protection  of  Free  Expression, 
the  award  is  named  for  political  pamphleteer  James  T. 
Callender,  who  was  indicted  under  the  Sedition  Act  of 
1789. 

Joining  Col.  Alton  C.  Whitley  Jr.,  who  changed  the 
report  from  Detroit  Free  Press  correspondent  Frank 
Bruni,  as  Callender  winners  were:  the  Textbook  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bradford  County,  Fla.,  school  system, 
which  dropped  the  fairy  tale  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood” 
from  the  curriculum  after  finding  that  a  reference  to 
a  bottle  of  wine  was  inappropriate;  San  Diego  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  Judge  Larrie  R.  Brainard,  who  issued  a 
pre-trial  order  banning  from  use  in  court  52  words 
suggested  by  prosecutors,  including  “abortion,”  “kill,” 
“unborn,”  “destroy,”  “thug”  and  “gorilla”;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  Regents  and  Stanford  University 
for  their  overbroad  speech  codes  prohibiting  hostile, 
discriminatory  speech;  and  President  George  Bush  for 
vetoing  legislation  that  would  have  repealed  the  order 
prohibiting  clinics  that  receive  federal  funding  from 
discussing  abortion  with  their  patients. 

Education  writers  honored.  The  Education  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  has  announced  the  print  and  broadcast 
winners  of  its  national  competition  for  education  writ¬ 
ing.  First-prize  winners  receive  $250  cash  and  a  plaque, 
and  the  grand-prize  winner,  who  will  be  announced  at 
the  EWA’s  annual  convention  in  April,  is  awarded 
$1,000  and  a  plaque. 

First-place  newspaper  winners  in  the  under-75,000 
circulation  category  are:  Breaking  news,  Jeffrey  S. 
Solochek,  the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times’,  News  feature 
package,  Theresa  Churchill,  Ron  Ingram  and  Carol 
Alexander,  the  Herald  &  Review,  Decatur,  Ill.;  and  Se¬ 
ries,  Mary  E.  lorio,  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

First-place  winners  at  newspapers  with  circulations 
over  75,000  were:  Breaking  news,  Joseph  Garcia, 
Jonathan  Eig  and  Melanie  Lewis,  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News;  Feature,  Angela  Duerson  Tuck,  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution;  News  feature 


package,  John  Hildebrand,  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.; 
Series,  Ann  Scales  Cobbs,  Jo  Mannies  and  Virginia 
Hick,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Investigative 
reporting,  Tomas  Guillen,  Peter  Lewis  and  Eric  Payne, 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  and  Opinion,  Carolyn  Davis, 
Brent  Larkin  and  Phillip  Morris,  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

ASNE  Distinguished  Writing  Awards.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  named  five  jour¬ 
nalists  as  the  recipients  of  its  Distinguished  Writing 
Awards.  Each  winner  will  receive  a  $2,500  prize. 

The  winners  are:  Colin  Nickerson,  staff  writer,  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  for  deadline  writing;  Henry 
Allen,  staff  writer,  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  for 
commentary/column  writing;  Russell  E.  Eshleman  Jr., 
writer  in  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  for  short  newswriting;  John  Festerwald,  ed¬ 
itorial  page  editor,  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  for 
editorial  writing;  and  G.  Wayne  Miller,  staff  writer, 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  for  non-dead¬ 
line  writing. 

NPRA  Catalyst  Award.  The  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  presented  Alberto  Ibarguen,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president,  Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday, 
with  the  Catalyst  Award. 

The  Catalyst  Award  acknowledges  human  resources 
professionals  who  provide  leadership  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  newspaper  industry  and  whose  person¬ 
nel  programs  and  policies  reflect  innovative,  progres¬ 
sive  approaches. 

Ibarguen  is  responsible  for  Newsday’s  legal,  em¬ 
ployee,  labor,  and  public  affairs. 

Benjamin  Fine  Awards.  Charles  Radin,  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Boston  Globe,  won  this  year’s  grand  prize 
in  the  eleventh  annual  Benjamin  Fine  Awards  for  Out¬ 
standing  Education  Reporting  for  a  series  which  looks 
at  the  influences  and  threats  facing  city  boys  during 
their  early  teens. 

Twenty-three  other  reporters  and  editors  won  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine  Awards,  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

Esssay  contest  winners.  Stephen  Aubin,  a  research 
fellow  in  defense  journalism  at  Boston  University,  is 
the  winner  of  the  $15,000  first  prize  in  the  1991 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Media  Studies  Essay  Contest 
for  his  essay,  “Portrait  of  a  Romanian  Revolution:  Mas¬ 
sacres,  Monsters  and  Media  Manipulation.” 

The  $7,500  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Robert 
Leiken  of  the  Latin  American  Center  of  St.  Anthony’s 
College,  Oxford  Univerity,  for  “The  Nicaraguan  Elec¬ 
tions:  A  Test  of  the  News.” 

Jay  Rosen,  an  assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  journalism  at  New  York  University,  received  the 
third  prize  of  $5,000  for  his  study,  “Journalism  as  Po¬ 
litical  Action.” 

The  William  H.  Donner  Foundation  funded  the  es¬ 
say  competition  to  encourage  scholarly  research  and 
writing  about  the  role  of  media  in  American  society. 
The  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol¬ 
ars  is  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Boycott  by  postal  workers 

The  boycott  by  unionized  U.S.  postal  employees  against  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  are  using  alternate  delivery  systems  is  a 
misdirection  of  their  energies. 

Their  purpose,  they  say,  is  to  protect  their  employer — the 
USPS — by  stopping  these  publications  from  taking  their  business 
away  from  the  mails,  which  endangers  the  service  as  well  as  their 
jobs.  For  this,  they  are  urging  union  members,  as  well  as  postal 
customers,  to  stop  buying  the  publications  unless  they  cease  and 
desist.  Their  target  includes  third-class  mail  that  alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  systems  might  distribute. 

Union  leaders  would  have  us  believe  that  they  are  motivated  by 
high  principles.  “The  public  will  pay  more,  while  the  big  publishers 
save  money,”  said  Drew  Von  Bergen,  public  relations  director  for  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  “What  it’s  tantamount  to  is 
the  piecemeal  privatization  of  the  postal  service.  It’s  something  that 
needs  to  be  watched,  and  watched  closely.” 

That  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  publishers  are  being  moti¬ 
vated  by  high  postal  costs,  which  is  denied  by  another  union  leader. 
Joe  LaPlaca,  president  of  Local  6000  of  the  Letter  Carriers,  rejects 
arguments  that  high  postal  rates  are  forcing  cheaper  alternative 
delivery  methods.  How  he  can  arrive  at  that  conclusion  is  a  mystery. 

Whether  their  actions  are  high-minded  or  not,  their  energies  are 
misdirected.  The  unions  and  their  members  ought  to  be  directing 
their  efforts  in  cooperation  with  management  to  improve  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  postal  service.  If  they  can  do  that,  they  will  gain  customers, 
not  lose  them,  and  their  jobs  will  be  secure. 

Furthermore,  we  doubt  the  legality  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  taking  such  steps  to  injure  by  boycotts  the 
businesses  of  postal  service  customers  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  serve. 


War  coverage  guidelines 

Everyone  hopes,  we  believe,  that  the  war  coverage  guidelines 
agreed  to  by  representatives  of  major  news  organizations  and  the 
assistant  secretary  of  defense/public  affairs  will  never  have  to  be 
used  {E&P,  March  21,  Page  18).  That  would  mean  that  the  10 
principles — ^including  the  one  on  which  there  was  no  agreement — 
would  be  put  on  the  shelf  to  gather  dust  in  a  perfect  world. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume,  however,  that  this  will  come  to  pass. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  occasions  when  coverage  of 
military  actions  and  the  use  of  pools  will  be  required.  The  conciliation 
efforts  have  been  fruitful,  except  for  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
issue  of  prior  review.  The  military  says  that  even  if  it  considers  prior 
review  necessary,  it  will  be  up  to  the  editor  to  decide  whether  to 
publish  or  not,  facing  the  possibility  of  the  reporter’s  expulsion  from 
the  war  zone.  This  could  put  the  discussion/argument  right  back 
where  it  was  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

As  we  said,  we  hope  the  guidelines  will  never  have  to  be  used. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He’s  dismayed  by  editor’s  comments 


I  was  deeply  dismayed  by  some  of 
the  comments  attributed  to  Geneva 
Overholser  in  the  Feb.  22  edition  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  While  I  strongly 
support  a  vibrant,  vigorous,  and  con¬ 
troversial  press,  1  believe  she  has  gone 
way  too  far  in  several  areas. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  issue  of  gos¬ 
sip.  Overholser  is  quoted  as  saying  her 
duty  is  “to  publish  it.”  1  believe  the 
responsible  journalist’s  duty  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  old  j-school  law,  “If 
your  mother  says  she  loves  you,  check 
it  out.”  Certainly,  gossip  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  tips,  but  tips  must  not 
be  published  without  verification  or 
journalists  will  lose  what  little  credi¬ 
bility  we  have  left. 

When  we  bought  this  newspaper 
eight  years  ago,  gossip  and  unsub¬ 
stantiated  charges  raised  at  public  meet¬ 
ings  had  frequently  slipped  into  its 
pages.  We  banned  both,  publishing 
only  material  which  could  be  verified. 
That  did  not  mean  banning  controversy 
—  we  are  known  for  some  of  the  tough¬ 
est  investigative  reporting  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  did  mean  that  disgruntled  gos¬ 
sips  have  not  been  allowed  to  use  our 
news  or  letter  columns  to  harm  their 
foes.  There  is  a  word  for  publishing 
raw  gossip:  laziness. 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  . .  . 

The  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  freezes  the  price  of  newsprint 
at  $50  per  ton  for  60  days.  A  per¬ 
manent  ruling  expected. 

*  *  * 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  pledges 
the  full  truth  of  the  war  to  the  press. 
Praises  war  correspondents  as  vital  to 
the  army  in  forming  public  opinion. 
*  *  * 

President  Roosevelt  stated  at  his 
press  conference  that  some  writers 
who  monger  rumors  are  “sixth 
columnists” — the  most  potent  aides 
of  the  fifth  column.  When  asked  to 
identify  some  of  the  species,  FDR 
“smilingly  declined  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  mention  of  names  might 
embarrass  some  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  present,”  according  to  E&P. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  28,  1942 


Contrary  to  Ms.  Overholser’s  spec¬ 
ulation  on  the  relationship  of  gossip 
and  readership,  our  circulation  has  dou¬ 
bled  during  a  period  of  relatively  slow 
growth  since  we  banned  gossip  from 
our  pages. 

Ms.  Overholser  also  contends  that 
“We  have  this  notion  that  we  must 
make  sure  that  no  one  suffers.  That  is 
not  the  newspaper  editor’s  role.”  That 
kind  of  disregard  for  basic  human  de¬ 
cency  is  one  reason  journalists  are  held 
in  increasingly  low  regard  by  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen.  While  we  cannot  allow 
concern  for  the  impact  of  a  story  to 
paralyze  us,  we  must  consider  that  im¬ 
pact  in  making  our  decisions.  When 
harm  to  an  individual  can  be  avoided 
without  compromising  journalistic  in¬ 
tegrity,  we  must  take  that  extra  step. 
That  is  called  responsible  journalism, 
something  all  too  rare  today. 

I  am  especially  distressed  to  see  this 
kind  of  destructive  thinking  coming 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  once 
one  of  America’s  truly  great  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  had  always  taken  pride  that  my 
professional  career  began  in  1973  at 
the  Register  and  the  old  Des  Moines 
Tribune  as  a  state  desk  correspondent. 
Those  newspapers  prided  themselves 
not  just  on  toughness  but  on  accura¬ 
cy  and  fairness.  1  am  saddened  that 
this  apparently  is  not  the  case  today. 


If,  by  striving  for  fairness,  showing 
compassion  for  those  who  might  be 
harmed  by  our  coverage,  and  insist¬ 
ing  that  all  material  published  in  the 
newspaper  be  factual  and  accurate,  we 
are  a  wimp,  “prissy”  newspaper,  then 
so  be  it. 

I  doubt  those  responsible  for  the 
governmental,  corporate,  and  political 
wrongdoing  we  have  exposed  for  the 
past  eight  years  would  agree,  nor  would 
our  readers. 

John  M.  Wylie  II 

(Wylie  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oologah  [Okla.]  Lake  Leader 
and  for  14  years  served  as  deputy 
regional  director-FoI  for  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists.) 


10,000  jobless 
take  free  ads 

More  than  10,000  unemployed  job 
hunters  placed  free  “situation  want¬ 
ed”  ads  in  the  Boston  Globe  clas¬ 
sified  section. 

In  response  to  the  Globe’s  offer, 
accountants,  bankers,  engineers,  la¬ 
borers,  truck  drivers,  paralegals,  and 
others  placed  free  five-line  ads.  Two 
pages  of  the  ads  ran  March  16  and 
one  page  was  to  run  every  day  un¬ 
til  a  total  of  about  20  pages  were 
published. 


How  Strong  Is  Your  Health  Beat? 

Retain  readership  and  inject  new  life  into  your  circulation  figures 
with  Medical  Tribune  News  Service,  the  only  real-time 
source  of  health  and  medical  news. 

Medical  Tribune  News  Service: 


■  First  ■  Complete  *  Accurate 


For  details:  Pat  Vance  at  1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4810;  fax:  212-645-3949. 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  Fifth  Ave.,  9th  floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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Neuharth  pulls  no  punches 

Former  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  chairman  derides 
the  group’s  stance  against  regional  Bell  telephone  companies 


By  Debra  Gersh 

American  newspapers  are  “spit¬ 
ting  into  the  winds  of  change  that 
technology  has  wrought  rather  than 
harnessing  those  winds  to  sail  on 
into  the  new  world  of  information 
distribution,”  according  to  Freedom 
Forum  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth. 

Never  known  as  one  to  pull  a 
punch,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Neuharth  told  the  au¬ 
dience  just  what  he  thought  about 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  stance  in  the  fight 
against  the  regional  Bell  telephone 
companies. 

“First  Amendment  freedoms  are 
for  everyone,”  said  Neuharth. 

“Those  in  the  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  business  —  or  those  who  want 
to  get  into  it  —  should  not  be  shoved 
into  the  back  of  the  free-press  bus. 
No  one,  least  of  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  should  relegate  anyone,  even 
competitors,  to  the  status  of  second- 
class  citizens  when  it  comes  to  the 
First  Amendment.” 

Neuharth  found  it  “ironic  that  a 
trade  association  which  ostensibly 
is  dedicated  to  promoting  the  cause 
of  a  free  press  currently  is  engaged 
in  a  misguided  effort  to  limit  press 
freedoms.” 

It  is  also  ironic  that  Neuharth  was 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  in  1980  and 
that  the  current  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  Cathleen  Black,  who 
formerly  worked  as  publisher  of  USA 
Today,  which  was  founded  by  and 
presided  over  by  Neuharth. 

“The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  leading  the 
campaign  to  keep  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  out  of  the 
electronic  information  business,” 
Neuharth  told  the  conference  of 
Computers,  Freedom  and  Privacy, 
sponsored  by  George  Washington 
University.  “Some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  some  of  their  hired  hands 


Allen  Neuharth 
Freedom  Forum  chairman 
Former  ANPA  chairman 

seem  to  be  trying  to  make  a  case 
that  the  free  press  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  applies  only  to  news¬ 
papers  .  .  . 


en  by  ANPA,  and  most  newspaper 
editors  are  downright  aghast  at  it. 
Some  internal  wars  are  going  on  at 
newspapers  big  and  small  over  ed¬ 
itorial  page  stances  on  this  issue. 

“Now  is  the  time  for  right-think¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
the  First  Amendment.” 

Neuharth  conceded  that  “This  po¬ 
sition  may  not  make  publishers  and 
editors  popular  in  the  trade  associ¬ 
ation,  but  when  has  the  fight  over 
First  Amendment  rights  ever  been 
popular?” 

Neuharth  warned  that  getting 
Congress  involved — notably  through 
the  bills  currently  in  the  House  and 
Senate  —  “is  an  especially  serious 
mistake”  that  could  “unwittingly  cre¬ 
ate  a  climate  of  regulation  that  makes 
the  government,  rather  than  the  Baby 
Bells,  their  [newspapers’]  new  part¬ 
ners.” 

Neuharth  said  he  hoped  “the  peo¬ 
ple  over  on  the  Hill  will  recognize 
that  the  First  Amendment  doesn’t 
belong  to  newspaper  publishers,  or 
to  the  Baby  Bells  for  that  matter. 


“It  may  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  some  of 
my  old  friends  and  colleagues  in  and  out  of  the  ANPA, 
but  the  telephone  companies  have  First  Amendment 
rights,  too,  and  they  should  be  respected.  Defended 


“It  may  come  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  some  of  my  old  friends 
and  colleagues  in  and  out  of  the 
ANPA,  but  the  telephone  companies 
have  First  Amendment  rights,  too, 
and  they  should  be  respected.  De¬ 
fended  even.” 

Further,  letting  his  audience  in  on 
a  “little  secret,”  Neuharth  said  that 
“Not  all  newspaper  publishers  are 
happy  with  the  position  being  tak¬ 


It  belongs  to  the  people.  And  they 
deserve  to  get  their  news  when  they 
want  it,  where  they  want  it,  and  how 
they  want  it,  whether  it’s  tossed  on 
the  front  porch  or  called  up  on  a 
computer  screen  in  the  den  .  .  . 

“ANPA  is  creating  a  myth  about 
the  Baby  Bell  monopoly.  Can  you 
imagine  the  gall  of  any  newspaper 
owners  or  publishers  screaming 
(See  NEUHARTH  on  page  8) 


Neuharth 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


‘monopoly’  at  anyone  else?”  he 
asked. 

Further,  Neuharth  charged  that 
the  ANPA  arguments  about  poten¬ 
tial  privacy  concerns  “are  consid¬ 
erably  overrated  and  often  mis¬ 
placed.  There  are  laws  on  both  the 
state  and  national  level  that  protect 
individual  privacy  and  provide  for 
penalties  for  those  who  invade  pri¬ 
vacy  wrongly  .  .  . 

“Keep  in  mind  that  the  publish¬ 
ers’  complaints  about  possible  in¬ 
vasions  of  privacy  by  the  telephone 
companies  are  prompted  by  concerns 
about  a  marketing  advantage,  not 
your  personal  protection,”  he  added. 

In  a  written  response,  the  ANPA 
stated  that  it  remains  convinced  “that 
our  position  is  the  best  one  not  only 
for  newspapers  but  for  competition, 
for  consumers,  and  for  the  future  of 
the  country. 

“This  is  not  a  First  Amendment 
issue,  this  is  an  antitrust  issue,” 
ANPA  stated.  “Because  of  their 
monopoly  control  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  regions,  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  Bells  were  kept  out  of  the 
business  more  than  eight  years  by 
the  courts.  That  bottleneck  monopoly 
control  of  the  local  telephone  net¬ 
work  remains  intact  today.” 

RBOCs  attack 

Another  shot  was  fired  at  the 
newspaper  industry  in  its  battle 
against  the  Bells  that  week,  when 
the  seven  RBOCs  released  a  study 
that  they  said  “illustrates  the 
monopoly  that  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  have  over  local 


classified  and  retail  advertising 
rates.” 

“In  non-competitive  markets,  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  advertising  rates  rise 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  advertis¬ 
ing  prices  for  local  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  daily  newspa¬ 
per  classified  rates  rise  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  many  other  items  on  the 
consumer  price  index,”  charged  C. 
Richard  Yarbrough,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/public  relations,  BellSouth  Cor¬ 
poration. 


vidual  can  buy  an  ad  on  television 
to  try  to  sell  your  ’88  Chevy.” 

At  a  press  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Yarbrough  said  the 
study  was  commissioned  because 
the  RBOCs  “want  to  show  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  and  members  of 
Congress  what  this  debate  is  really 
about  —  it’s  about  advertising  — 
it’s  about  newspapers  protecting 
their  monopoly  on  advertising.” 

In  a  joint  response,  the  ANPA 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 


“This  is  not  a  First  Amendment  issue,  this  is  an 
antitrust  issue,”  ANPA  stated.  “Because  of  their 
monopoiy  controi  in  their  respective  regions,  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  the  Beiis  were  kept  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  eight  years  by  the  courts.  ” 


The  study,  “The  Case  for  Local 
Competition,”  looks  at  markets  on 
the  congressional  district  level  and 
was  to  be  distributed  to  legislators 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  study  found  that  daily 
monopoly  newspapers  raise  their 
classified  rates  on  average  between 
26%  and  45.9%  faster  than  news¬ 
papers  in  competitive  markets,  while 
daily  retail  ad  rates  rise  between 
12%  and  21.7%  faster  than  papers 
in  competitive  markets. 

“We’re  talking  about  absolute 
pricing  control,”  Yarbrough  further 
stated  in  a  release  accompanying 
the  report.  “These  newspapers  can 
charge  almost  anything  they  want 
for  daily  retail  advertising  and  the 
advertiser  has  no  choice  but  to  pay. 
This  stranglehold  is  particularly  true 
for  small  businesses  and  individu¬ 
als.  It’s  not  like  you  as  an  indi¬ 


ciation  charged  the  release  of  the 
study  was  “just  one  more  effort  by 
the  Bells  to  get  the  monopoly  mon¬ 
key  off  their  backs  by  shooting  it 
onto  someone  else.  The  public  is 
not  going  to  buy  it. 

“People  still  know  they  have  no 
choice  but  the  Bells  for  a  local  phone 
call,  but  all  kinds  of  choices  for 
news  and  advertising. 

“There  may  be  only  one  local  dai¬ 
ly  paper,  but  there  are  also  many 
weeklies,  shoppers,  national  papers, 
magazines,  radio,  television,  cable, 
direct  mail,  and  more  that  provide 
enormous  competition  in  every  lo¬ 
cal  market,”  NNA  and  ANPA  re¬ 
sponded. 

“Today’s  pronouncement  is  real¬ 
ly  just  another  move  by  the  Bells 
to  prevent  congressional  efforts  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  Bell 
monopolies.” 


lAPA  mission’s  probe  defends  Miami  Heraid 

Publisher  reiterates  he  won’t  yield  to  threats  and  harassment 


A  special  mission  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  has 
urged  local  police  and  the  FBI  to 
continue  their  investigations  into  the 
reported  harassment  and  threats 
against  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  lAPA’s  mission  to  Miami  was 
the  first  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
the  50-year  history  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  whose  purpose  is  to  fight  for 
press  freedom  in  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  mission  included  lAPA  pres¬ 
ident  James  McClatchy  of  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  of  Sacramen¬ 
to;  lAPA  immediate  past  president 


Julio  C.F.  de  Mesquita  of  O  Esta- 
do  de  S.  Paulo  of  Brazil;  Laurence 
O’Donnell  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal',  Rafael  Poleo  of  El  Nuevo  Pas 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and  Bill 
Williamson,  lAPA  executive  direc¬ 
tor. 

After  visiting  community  leaders 
and  press  officials,  the  mission  stat¬ 
ed,  “We  see  these  threats  as  serious 
and  urge  the  authorities  to  investi¬ 
gate  them  thoroughly  and  to  prose¬ 
cute  those  responsible.” 

The  threats  have  included  anony¬ 
mous  written  warnings  of  physical 
harm  against  executives  of  the  Her¬ 


ald  and  its  Spanish-language  El  Nue¬ 
vo  Herald,  and  vandalism  of  a  large 
number  of  newspaper  coin  machines 
(E&P,  Feb.  8j.  More  recently,  signs 
bearing  the  statement,  “1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  Miami  Herald”  in  both  En¬ 
glish  and  Spanish  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  as  paid  ads  on  buses  around 
the  city. 

In  a  statement,  McClatchy,  the 
lAPA  mission’s  leader,  said,  “We 
also  consider  the  tension  in  Miami 
between  the  Herald  and  some  Mia¬ 
mi  Cuban  exile  groups  as  a  ‘warn¬ 
ing  flag’  for  all  newspapers  whose 
communities  are  undergoing  major 
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demographic  changes.” 

Among  the  lAPA  mission’s  con¬ 
clusions: 

•  “The  Miami  Herald  is  clearly 
trying  very  hard  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  covering  a  changing  com¬ 
munity,  and  even  its  critics  admit  it 
has  made  progress.  However,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Herald  was  slow 
to  understand  the  new  cultures  with¬ 
in  its  readership  area.” 

®  “Maintaining  a  free  press  is  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  democratic  functioning  of 
all  communities,  especially  those  un¬ 
dergoing  major  changes  in  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  community  such  as  Mi¬ 
ami.  So  we  call  for  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Herald  from  other 
members  of  the  media,  particularly 
in  Florida,  in  connection  with  the 
continuing  investigation  of  harass¬ 
ment  against  the  paper  .  .  .  .  ” 

•  “We  found  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  Herald’s  critics,  and  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  that,  when  passions  in  the 
community  are  already  running  high. 


David  Lawrence 

campaigns  of  denunciation  and  crit¬ 
icism  based  on  emotions  run  the  risk 
of  inflaming  some  members  of  the 
community  to  the  point  of  violence.” 

•  “It’s  ludicrous  to  state,  as  some 
groups  do,  that  the  Miami  Herald  is 


a  propaganda  organ  of  the  Castro 
government  in  Cuba.  Such  irrational 
charges  are  damaging  to  the  cause 
of  free  speech.” 

Miami  Herald  publisher  David 
Lawrence,  in  a  column  on  March 
22,  said  of  the  two-month  old  cam¬ 
paign  of  harassment  against  his 
newspaper:  “I  have  worked  for  sev¬ 
en  newspapers,  and  never  have 
I  seen  anything  like  this  situa¬ 
tion  ....  Accusations,  most  of  them 
on  Spanish-language  radio,  that  we 
are  conducting  ‘a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  against  Cuban  Americans,’ 
that  we  are  a  tool  of  the  Castro  gov¬ 
ernment — that  is  an  outrageous  lie.” 

Commenting  on  Jorge  Mas 
Canosa,  the  leader  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Herald,  Lawrence  said, 
“This  is  a  guy  hellbent  on  control. 
All  the  billboards  in  the  Americas, 
all  the  national  tv  that  he  can  buy, 
all  the  analysts  whom  he  can  strong- 
arm,  all  the  huffing  and  bluster  that 
he  can  muster,  still  won’t  give  him 
control  of  this  newspaper.” 


Lots  of  representation 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  proposes  to  have  a 
78-member  board  of  governors  and  a  31 -member  executive  board 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Apparently  not  believing  the  “too 
many  cooks”  parable,  the  soon-to- 
be-formed  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  has  proposed  a  78-mem¬ 
ber  board  of  governors  and  a  31- 
member  executive  board. 

According  to  information  kits  sent 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  its  members, 
the  board  of  governors  will  include 
the  current  ANPA  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  boards,  as  well 
as  representatives  from  the  other  six 
associations  being  merged  with  the 
NAB  to  form  Newspaper  Marketing 
Inc.  ANPA  and  NMI  are  merging  to 
form  NAA. 

“This  board  of  78  members  will 
represent  the  membership,  determine 
the  association’s  overall  strategy, 
nominate  officers  and  committee 
members,  and  approve  budget  and 
operating  plans,”  ANPA  explained. 

The  next  level  down  the  ladder 
is  the  31 -member  executive  board, 
which  “will  be  the  senior  managing 
entity  of  the  association.  It  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  NAA’s 
plans,  programs,  and  policies.” 

Within  the  executive  board  there 
will  be  an  executive  committee,  ini¬ 


tially  made  up  of  seven  members 
from  the  ANPA  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  NAB  management  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  addition,  the  NAA  executive 
board  plans  to  form  four  new  board 
committees  to  address  government 
affairs,  marketing,  diversity,  and 
technology  and  telecommunications. 
The  board  of  governors  will  name 
a  standing  audit  committee. 

Added  to  the  mix  will  be  the  coun¬ 
cils  designed  to  address  the  activi¬ 
ties  currently  undertaken  by  the  six 
associations  —  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association,  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Co-op  Network,  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Research  Council. 

Dues  for  the  new  organization  will 
be  based  on  circulation. 

Newspapers  with  circulations  un¬ 
der  10,000  would  pay  one  of  four 
categorized  set  rates,  while  larger 
papers’  dues  would  be  based  on  a 
certain  fee  per  circulation  unit. 

Although  the  ANPA  predicted  the 
reduced  dues  will  lead  to  a  $25  mil¬ 


lion  funding  reduction  for  the  new 
association,  it  maintained  the  “dif¬ 
ference  would  be  made  up  by  stream¬ 
lining  programs  and  adjusting  prices 
for  various  individual  services.” 

During  the  organization’s  first  fis¬ 
cal  year  —  beginning  June  1,  1992 
—  dues  will  remain  the  same.  In  the 
second  year,  fiscal  1994,  they  will 
include  half  the  difference  between 
the  prior  dues  and  the  new  rate.  In 
the  third  year,  the  new  rate  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  complete. 

A  second  tier  of  income  for  the 
organization  will  come  from  indi¬ 
vidual  services  such  as  training,  con¬ 
sulting,  conventions,  and  meetings. 

Four  additional  categories  of 
membership  include:  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  such  as  vendors  or  non-news- 
paper  organizations,  which  would 
pay  $1,500  per  year;  college  papers, 
$750  a  year;  foreign  newspapers, 
not  including  Canada,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  a  year;  Canadian  newspaper, 
one-quarter  of  the  regular  rate;  and 
commercial  papers,  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  publications,  one- 
half  the  normal  rate. 

The  NAA  is  slated  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  June  1  for  those  who  approve 
the  merger  by  then  and  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  for  the  others. 
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Boycotts 


Postal  workers  resist  private  delivery  by  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

U.S.  Postal  service  workers  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  York  City 
have  declared  a  boycott  against  News- 
day  because  they  say  its  home-  de¬ 
livery  operations  threaten  their  jobs. 

In  Tampa,  Fla.,  postal  workers 
have  begun  campaigning  against  the 
Tampa  Tribune’s  Tribune  Alternate 
Delivery  System,  or  TADS.  Lee 
Wenz,  manager  of  the  2'/!-year-old 
delivery  operation,  insists  that  14 
identical  letters  asking  TADS  to  stop 
delivering  ads  came  from  postal 
workers.  The  letters  said  that  ads  on 
doorsteps  attract  burglars,  and  that 
the  plastic  bags  they  come  in  threat¬ 
en  kids  and  wildlife.  Wenz  pulled 
the  addresses  from  his  delivery  list. 

At  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press, 
circulation  director  Terry  Whitney 
said  USPS  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  canceled  33  subscriptions  be¬ 
cause  the  Press  was  delivering  ads 
and  magazines. 

The  Newsday  boycott  has  expanded 
to  include  nine  magazines  published 


the  USPS  logo  is  circulating.  It  de¬ 
picts  a  doorstep  covered  with  ad  cir¬ 
culars  and  warns:  “Only  you  can 
stop  alternate  delivery.” 

The  above  incidents  signal  a  grow¬ 
ing  resistance  by  postal  workers  to 
the  burgeoning  private  delivery  of 
addressed  second-class  and  satura¬ 
tion  third-class  mail,  including  ad¬ 
vertising  circulars,  magazines,  cat¬ 
alogs,  product  samples,  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

Since  USPS  rate  increases  last 
year,  alternate  delivery  companies 
have  sprouted  up  in  dozens  of  cities. 
Operators  are  betting  they  can  de¬ 
liver  second-  and  third-class  mail  to 
people’s  homes  more  cheaply  than 
the  Postal  Service.  Many  daily  news¬ 
papers  started  delivery  services  in 
hopes  of  saving  money  on  sending 
their  total-market-coverage  adver¬ 
tising  to  non-subscribers  through  the 
mail. 

“We  are  arguing  against  the  pri¬ 
vatization  of  the  mails,”  said  John 
DiTollo,  president  of  the  letter  car¬ 
riers  local  in  Pittsburgh  and  a  lead¬ 


“We  respect  the  right  of  letter  carriers  to  state  their 
opinion.  We  also  believe  we  are  perfectly  within  postal 
regulations  and  we  have  the  right  to  explore  and  devel¬ 
op  this  business,”  said  Carol  Green,  general  manager 
of  Newsday’s  Distribution  Systems  of  America  Inc. 


by  Newsday’s  parent.  Times  Mirror 
Co.  Presidents  of  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Letter  Carriers  locals  are 
calling  on  230,000  letter  carriers 
across  the  nation  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Times  Mirror  maga¬ 
zines,  several  of  which  are  under 
contract  for  private  delivery,  unless 
the  USPS  delivers  them.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  publishes  Field  &  Stream,  Pop¬ 
ular  Science,  Sporting  News,  and 
others. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  local  post¬ 
master  Charles  Schubert  sent  letters 
to  postal  customers  referring  to  a 
“safety  hazard”  from  plastic  bags 
and  urged  customers  to  call  pub¬ 
lishers  of  magazines  they  subscribe 
to  and  request  that  they  be  delivered 
in  the  mail.  It  gave  phone  numbers 
of  several  prominent  publishers. 

In  Tampa  a  poster  stamped  with 


er  of  the  Council  of  Presidents,  a 
group  of  union  leaders  representing 
3,300  letter  carriers  locals. 

“It  represents  a  troubling  nation¬ 
al  trend  in  which  employers  replace 
unionized  workers  with  lower  paid 
staff  getting  fewer  benefits.  The  net 
result  is  the  rich  get  richer.” 

Postal  workers  say  private  deliv¬ 
ery  siphons  revenues  from  the  Postal 
Service  and  threatens  their  jobs. 
They  argue  that  revenue  lost  from 
second-  and  third-class  mail  will 
force  average  citizens  to  pay  more 
for  a  first-class  stamp. 

“All  this  material  was  formerly 
delivered  through  mail,”  said  Joe 
LaPlaca,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Lo¬ 
cal  6000.  “We’re  telling  them.  Don’t 
do  it.  We  need  this  in  the  mail 
stream.” 


In  addition,  opponents  say,  pri¬ 
vate  carriers  will  take  only  wealthy 
markets  where  they  can  make  mon¬ 
ey — leaving  USPS  to  service  poor 
and  remote  areas  and  creating  a  dual 
class  of  postal  service. 

LaPlaca  rejects  arguments  by  pub¬ 
lishers  that  high  USPS  rates  are  forc¬ 
ing  cheaper  alternative  delivery 
methods. 

“The  public  will  pay  more  while 
the  big  publishers  save  money,”  said 
Drew  Von  Bergen,  public  relations 
director  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Letter  Carriers.  “What  it’s 
tantamount  to  is  the  piecemeal  pri¬ 
vatization  of  the  Postal  Service.  It’s 
something  that  needs  to  be  watched, 
and  watched  closely.” 

The  Newsday  boycott  includes 
letter  carriers  from  Long  Island  and 
New  York  City  and  clerks  from  two 
American  Postal  Workers  Union  lo¬ 
cals.  Together  they  represent  over 
20,000  area  postal  workers,  whom 
union  leaders  have  asked  not  to  buy 
Newsday  or  Times  Mirror  maga¬ 
zines. 

In  addition,  the  Long  Island  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  has  asked  News- 
day  publisher  Robert  Johnson  to  stop 
taking  business  from  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem. 

Newsday  says  some  of  its  deliv¬ 
ery  business  has  come  from  the 
USPS  and  some  is  new,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  postal  workers  is  minimal. 
It  attributes  75  canceled  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  boycott. 

“We  respect  the  right  of  letter 
carriers  to  state  their  opinion.  We 
also  believe  we  are  perfectly  with¬ 
in  postal  regulations  and  we  have 
the  right  to  explore  and  develop  this 
business,”  said  Carol  Green,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Newsday’s  Distribu¬ 
tion  Systems  of  America  Inc. 

Private  delivery  companies  say 
they  are  not  targeting  postal  work¬ 
ers,  they  are  simply  responding  to 
the  demand  created  by  high  USPS 
prices.  They  cite  that  USPS  rates 
for  catalogs  delivered  third  class 
have  gone  up  65%  since  1988,  and 
second-class  rates  for  magazines  ris¬ 
ing  at  quadruple  the  inflation  rate 
over  20  years. 

Currently  the  cheapest  USPS  rate 
for  a  shopper  newspaper  is  10.50, 
ranging  up  to  300,  with  extra  charges 
(See  BOYCOTTS  on  page  29) 
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To  mail  or  or  not  to  mail? 


One  U.S.  Postal  Service  customer  USPS  rates  rise  as  if  by  God’s  will.  Usher  of  Suffolk  Life,  distributed  by 
considering  a  switch  to  Newsday’s  at  least  you  can  negotiate  with  DSA.  mail  to  500,000  Suffolk  County 
private  delivery  service  is  the  Long  The  paper  also  must  consider  that,  homes. 

Island  Catholic,  a  diocesan  news-  while  USPS  receives  papers  Wednes-  “It  leaves  them  the  only  alternate 
paper  circulating  128,000  copies  day  and  delivers  on  Thursday,  DSA  for  delivering  circulars  in  Nassau 
weekly  on  Long  Island.  delivers  only  on  Saturday  and  is  pro-  County,”  said  Willmott,  whose  an- 

It  is  running  a  four-week  test  to  hibited  by  law  from  delivering  to  titrust  suit  last  year  accused  News- 
determine  how  well  Distribution  mailboxes.  day  of  offering  advertisers  incen- 

Systems  of  America  delivers  25,000  Postal  workers  point  with  pride  tives  for  not  advertising  in  Suffolk 
papers  in  13  ZIP  codes.  to  services  USPS  customers  get —  Life.  In  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

Operations  manager  Hugh  Jordan  mail  forwarding,  its  own  police  Newsday  agreed  to  rescind  the  of- 

said  DSA  offered  the  paper  a  price  force,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  mail-  fer. 

that  would  save  about  10  per  pa-  boxes — that  they  don’t  get  with  pri-  Willmott  said  Suffolk  Life  used 

per.  That  amounts  to  $70,000  less  vate  delivery.  to  use  private  delivery  but  reverted 

than  the  $450,000  a  year  the  paper  But  postal  workers  are  not  the  to  the  Post  Office  because  private 
expected  to  pay  USPS  for  what  it  only  ones  ruffled  by  Newsday.  By  carriers  were  less  reliable.  He  said 

concedes  is  excellent  USPS  second-  buying  two  major  competitors —  USPS  distribution  produces  four 

class  delivery.  Chanry  Communications  delivery  times  better  results  for  advertisers 

Long  Island  Catholic  was  solic-  operations  and  the  distribution  arms  because  consumers  have  more  con- 

iting  reader  response,  and  had  field-  of  the  500,000-circulation  shopper  fidence  in  what  arrives  in  their  mail¬ 
ed  complaints  from  letter  carriers.  Island  Wide — Newsday  is  “flirting  box  than  in  what  arrives  on  their 

Yet  it  defended  the  move  in  a  Page  with  a  monopoly  situation”  on  Long  doorstep. 

One  editorial  saying,  in  effect:  While  Island,  said  David  Willmott  Sr.,  pub-  —  George  Garneau 

Ex-UPI  president  withdraws  plan  to 
take  over  Eastern  Bloc  bureaus 

By  George  Garneau  president  and  chief  operating  offi-  to  proceed  despite  the  setback.  Its 

cer.  plans  call  for  an  English-language 

Former  United  Press  Internation-  UPI  expected  the  licensing  pro-  news  service  based  in  Washington 
al  president  Milt  Benjamin  with-  posal  would  have  cut  its  losses  by  to  feed  news  from  Eastern  Europe 

drew  a  proposal  to  take  over  UPI’s  about  $30,000  a  month.  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 

sales  and  news-gathering  operations  UPI  is  seeking  buyers  and  could  pendent  States  to  businesses  and  me¬ 
in  the  Eastern  Bloc  and  use  them  close  within  60  days.  The  creditors  dia  in  the  West, 

to  start  a  regional  business  news  committee  has  asked  UPI  manage-  UPI  executive  vice  president  and 

service.  ment  to  draw  up  plans  to  liquidate  executive  editor  Steve  Geimann  said 

Benjamin  and  current  UPI  man-  the  company.  he  was  disappointed  but  the  action 

agement  supported  the  plan  as  a  way  Maguire  said  that  EastNet  planned  would  have  no  effect  on  operations, 
of  maintaining  UPI’s  news-gather¬ 
ing  presence  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Tonda  Rush  leaves  ANPA 

the  former  Soviet  Union  while  shift-  aiaiA 

ing  costs  to  EastNet,  the  name  of  to  take  top  NNA  post 

the  fledgling  news  service. 

EastNet  planned  to  take  over  bu-  Tonda  Rush  will  leave  her  post  officers  holding  the  title  of  chair- 

reaus  in  Moscow  and  Warsaw  and  as  vice  president/state  relations  at  man. 

to  market  UPI  service  to  clients  in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  David  Simonson,  executive  vice 
the  area  for  a  commission.  Association  to  join  the  National  president  of  NNA  since  1986,  has 

The  proposal  was  withdrawn  dur-  Newspaper  Association  as  president  announced  his  retirement  effective 
ing  a  hearing  Sunday,  March  22,  in  and  chief  executive  officer.  Dec.  31.  Rush  will  assume  her  du- 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  New  York.  NNA  represents  the  interests  of  ties  May  15,  and  Simonson  will  be 
The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  cred-  more  than  5,000  community  news-  retained  as  special  consultant  to 
itors  committee,  which  is  owed  up  papers  throughout  the  nation.  NNA  through  the  end  of  the  year, 

to  $60  million,  because  losing  such  Rush,  a  Washington  lawyer,  has  Rush  was  also  a  reporter  for  the 

an  important  news  territory  could  served  in  legal,  government  affairs,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal- 
lower  the  news  agency’s  value  and  and  business  development  positions  World  and  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
because  the  creditors  knew  little  at  ANPA  since  1983.  Prior  to  that,  Star-Herald,  and  a  correspondent 
about  Benjamin’s  EastNet.  she  was  director  of  the  Freedom  of  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times. 

“It  became  obvious  to  us  that  the  Information  Center  at  the  Reporters  She  is  a  member  of  the  adjunct 
lawyer  for  the  creditors  committee  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  faculty  of  the  College  of  Journal- 
was  determined  to  delay  approval  With  the  appointment,  NNA  be-  ism  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
of  our  application  indefinitely,”  said  gins  a  reorganization  process  that  and  a  former  director  of  the  Na- 
Terry  Maguire,  EastNet  senior  vice  will  result  in  future  chief  elective  tional  Federation  of  Press  Women. 
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Sexual  harassment  flap  in  Denver 

Woody  Paige  resigns  as  executive  sports  editor  of  the  Post  after 
confrontation  with  femaie  assistant;  wiii  stay  on  as  coiumnist 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Woody  Paige  resigned  as  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Denver  Post 
March  17,  after  a  female  assistant 
accused  him  of  sexual  harassment. 

Paige,  who  denied  that  charge  but 
did  acknowledge  a  heated  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  woman  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  will  remain  on  the  paper  as  a 
sports  columnist,  editor  Gil  Spencer 
announced. 

Paige’s  accuser,  Carrie  Ludicke, 
24,  an  editorial  assistant,  resigned 
her  reported  $22,000-a-year  job,  al¬ 
though  she  was  invited  to  remain 
with  the  paper  in  another  capacity, 
according  to  Bruce  Meachum,  ad- 
ministraiive  officer  of  the  Denver 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  negotiated 
a  settlement  of  the  issue  with  Post 
management. 

Ludicke,  who  said  Paige  called 
her  a  vulgar  name  for  a  part  of  the 
female  anatomy  during  a  tirade,  re¬ 
ceived  a  cash  sum  as  part  of  the  set¬ 
tlement. 

Neither  Spencer  nor  Meachum 
would  disclose  the  amount.  The  ri¬ 
val  Rocky  Mountain  News  reported 
in  a  March  18  story  that,  “Sources 
said  the  figure  was  in  the  ballpark 
of  $25,000.” 


The  office  incident  reportedly  oc¬ 
curred  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
Paige  made  to  the  Post’s  payroll  of¬ 
fice  regarding  his  salary. 

While  he  was  at  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  co-hosting  a  sports  talk  show, 
Ludicke  took  a  message  from  pay¬ 
roll  that  the  figure  given  Paige  was 
incorrect. 

Ludicke  told  E&P  that  she  had 
phoned  the  station  and  left  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  Paige  with  his  co-host,  Gil 
Whitley,  regarding  the  information 
from  payroll. 

“I  didn’t  give  him  [Whitley]  any 
figures  because  1  didn’t  have  any,” 
she  said.  “My  message  for  Mr.  Paige 
was  that  the  figures  he  got  from 
payroll  were  too  low.” 


Paige,  however,  was  outraged  by 
what  he  considered  a  “breach  of  con¬ 
fidentiality.” 

Ludicke’ s  said  that  in  their  office 
encounter,  Paige  shouted  a  stream 
of  obscenities  at  her  because  of  the 
information  given  to  Whitley. 

“1  ran  to  the  personnel  office  in 
tears,”  she  recalled. 

Paige  admitted  that  “I  raised  my 
voice”  during  the  exchange.  He  de¬ 
nied  Ludicke’s  allegation  of  a  sex¬ 
ist  harangue  as  being  “totally  un¬ 
true.” 

The  sports  editor  was  quoted  in 
a  Rocky  Mountain  News  story  as 
saying  about  the  anatomical  term: 
“I’ve  never  used  that  word  in  my 
life.” 

The  Post’s  March  18  story  of 
Paige’s  resignation  reported  that  a 
“loud  argument”  with  Ludicke  took 
place  in  Paige’s  office  behind  a 
closed  door. 

The  story  went  on:  “Several  Post 
staffers  within  earshot  of  Paige’s  of¬ 
fice  heard  the  shouts  by  both  Paige 
and  Ludicke.  However,  none  of  those 
nearby  could  determine  everything 
that  was  said.” 

According  to  the  Post’s  account, 
witnesses  said  Ludicke  also  used  ob¬ 
scenities  in  the  exchange. 


Spencer  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“There  is  no  question  Paige  acted 
improperly,  and  there  are  indications 
she  did,  too.” 

He  added  that  no  one  had  come 
forward  with  evidence  that  Paige 
sexually  harassed  Ludicke. 

In  his  interview  with  E&P, 
Spencer  declined  to  give  his  own 
view  of  “this  internal  matter,”  but 
did  comment,  “It  was  not  a  one-sid¬ 
ed  situation.” 

Spencer  also  refused  to  say 
whether  Paige  was  pressured  to  re¬ 
sign  as  executive  sports  editor  or  if 
he  suffered  a  loss  in  salary. 

He  said,  however,  that  Paige 
agreed  that  his  resignation  “was  the 
best  option  for  everyone  concerned.” 


The  Post’s  story  came  out  two 
days  after  the  News  reported  that 
Ludicke  had  accused  Paige  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment.  At  that  time,  Spencer 
told  E&P  that  Post  staff  members 
had  “damned  and  double-damned 
me”  for  not  immediately  publishing 
a  story  of  the  incident. 

He  said  he  held  off  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  “fairly  investigated.” 

Paige,  who  went  on  vacation  fol¬ 
lowing  his  resignation,  was  quoted 
in  the  Post  story  as  saying:  “The 
allegations  against  me  are  untrue. 
In  the  best  interests  of  my  career 
and  the  Denver  Post,  I  feel  I  should 
concentrate  on  my  first  love,  writ¬ 
ing  my  column.” 

Paige  became  executive  sports  ed¬ 
itor  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  A 
popular  columnist,  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  News  during  the  1970s 
before  joining  the  Post  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1980s. 

The  News  reported  that  in  1984 
Paige  drew  the  wrath  of  female  re¬ 
porters  for  a  column  that  remarked 
about  then  vice-presidential  candi¬ 
date  Geraldine  Ferraro:  “Ferraro  has 
nicer  legs  than  any  previous  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  Except  may¬ 
be  Spiro  Agnew.” 

Prior  to  Paige’s  resignation,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  had  retained  a 
lawyer  to  represent  Ludicke.  Indi¬ 
cations  were  that  if  the  matter  was 
not  resolved  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
would  sue  the  Post. 

After  Paige  resigned,  Meachum, 
the  Guild’s  administrative  officer, 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
“Evidence  uncovered  during  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Paige-Ludicke  en¬ 
counter  convinced  Guild  officers  that 
Ludicke  had  been  victimized  by  a 
pattern  of  sexual  harassment.” 

The  Guild  official  said  the  Post 
management’s  reaction  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  “positive.” 

Both  Ludicke  and  the  Guild  be¬ 
lieve  the  settlement  is  fair,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Ludicke,  he  said,  was  willing  to 
take  a  lie  detector  test  to  prove  her 
veracity. 

Ryan  McKibben,  the  Post’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  said  the  paper  has  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  assuring  employees  an  envi¬ 
ronment  free  of  harassment. 


Ludicke,  who  said  Paige  called  her  a  vulgar  name 
for  a  part  of  the  female  anatomy  during  a  tirade,  re¬ 
ceived  a  cash  sum  as  part  of  the  settlement. 
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Battle  of  the  crayons 
in  Orange  County 

Newspaper  turf  war 
in  California 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  battle  of  the  crayons  has  broken  out  in  the  on¬ 
going  turf  war  between  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Orange  County  Register. 

The  Times’  Orange  County  edition  has  launched  a 
circulation  promotion  in  which  readers  can  win  Jaguars, 
a  trip  for  two  to  the  Barcelona  Olympics,  color  tv  sets, 
and  a  weekly  $3,000  mall  shopping  spree. 

Contestants  in  the  “More  Local  News  Sweepstakes” 
must  go  over  three  sections  of  the  paper  (Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  Sports,  Business  and  Calendar)  page  by  page,  cir¬ 
cling  each  page  carrying  any  news  item,  chart,  or  pho¬ 
to  pertaining  to  Orange  County.  The  contest’s  symbol 
displayed  on  rack  cards,  delivery  trucks,  and  tv  com¬ 
mercials  is  a  single  orange  crayon  for  marking  the  pages. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  the  Times  put  on  20  displays 
at  shopping  centers  that  included  balloons,  clowns,  and 
people  dressed  as  orange  crayons. 

“We’re  having  a  Sweepstakes  to  prove  just  how 
much  local  news  we  have,”  proclaims  a  blurb  for  the 
contest. 

“This  is  the  largest  promotion  we  have  ever  con¬ 
ducted  here,”  said  Times’  Orange  County  marketing 
director  Bill  Furlow. 

The  Register,  which  considers  Orange  County  its 
front  and  back  yards,  was  quick  to  fire  off  return  shots. 
It  put  out  rack  cards  featuring  a  picture  of  a  hand  hold¬ 
ing  a  box  of  orange  crayons  with  the  caption:  “To  cir¬ 
cle  all  the  local  news  in  the  Register,  you’d  need  a 
whole  box.” 

The  Register  also  is  keeping  pace  in  fancy  car  give¬ 
aways. 

The  paper  is  running  a  “Stock  Challenge”  contest 
in  which  readers  become  eligible  to  win  a  Lexus  by 
making  five  different  stock  choices,  with  options  of 
predicting  the  Dow  Industrial  average  for  each  of  four 
months  or  guessing  the  average  price  of  an  Orange 
County  home  sale  in  August. 

In  reference  to  the  Register’s  crayon  rack  card.  Fur- 
low  retorted,  “I’m  gratified  to  see  that  we  touched  a 
nerve.” 

The  Times’  Sweepstakes  entry  form  offers  new  sub¬ 
scribers  50%  off  the  regular  home-delivery  rate. 

Furlow  asserted  the  Times’  Orange  County  edition 
“continues  to  set  circulation  records  every  week”  but 
he  said  it  has  not  been  determined  what,  if  any  gains, 
could  be  attributed  to  the  Sweepstakes. 

According  to  ABC  Publisher’s  Statements  of  Sept. 
30,  1991,  the  Times’  Orange  County  daily  circulation 
was  185,472,  compared  with  320,897  for  the  Register. 
The  Register  also  led  on  Sunday,  368,754  to  276,278. 

Furlow  claimed  that,  currently,  the  Times  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Orange  County  is  averaging  over  202,000 
daily  and  306,000  on  Sunday. 

Register  circulation  director  John  Schueler  appeared 
unfazed  by  the  Times’  Sweepstakes  promotion,  com¬ 
menting,  “It’s  an  interesting  response”  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  circulation  lead. 

“We’ll  simply  continue  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing,”  he  added. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/24/92  3/17/92  3/22/92  1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.00 

10.50 

9.625 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.125 

36.75 

27.00 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

425.50 

432.75 

469.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.50 

22.375 

18.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.50 

33.625 

24.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

43.375 

45.50 

42.00 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.625 

57.125 

50.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.00 

27.375 

27.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

21.625 

20.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.125 

20.125 

19.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (AM) 

27.75 

27.75 

24.16 

New  York  Times  Inc.  (AM) 

31.875 

30.625 

21.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

15.00 

15.375 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.25 

25.25 

23.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

24.25 

24.625 

19.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.875 

35.375 

28.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.25 

44.125 

41.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

233.00 

227.00 

225.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/24/92  3/17/92  3/22/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.375 

10.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.00 

12.00 

12.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.125 

12.75 

8.00 

Reuters  (c) 

59.625 

59.75 

46.75 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.625 

19.625 

18.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

15.625 

17.25 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.25 

17.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.00 

23.00 

N.A. 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.75 

7.90 

7.55 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

27.375 

26.75 

12.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Doilars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  Torstar  was  not  traded  on  3/22/91 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wortheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Senators  balk  at  forcing 
reporters  to  reveal  sources 

By  Debra  Gersh 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  will  not  force  reporters  to  re¬ 
veal  their  sources. 

Thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  get  the  journalists  to 
reveal  their  sources  by  subpoenaing  them,  special  in¬ 
dependent  counsel  Peter  E.  Fleming  Jr.  met  March  25 
with  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  chairman 
Sen.  Wendell  Ford  (D-Ky.)  and  ranking  member  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska),  asking  them  to  compel  the 
journalists  to  cooperate. 

Fleming  was  charged  by  Senate  resolution  with  find- 
(See  SUBPOENAS  on  page  30) 
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Sales  tax  and  newspapers 

Circulation  declines  by  Connecticut  newspapers  can  be  blamed  on 
the  six-month-old  sales  tax,  but  there  are  other  factors  too 


By  Tony  Case 

Buying  a  morning  paper  at  a  Con¬ 
necticut  newsstand  used  to  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  transaction — that  is,  until  last 
fall  when  a  6%  state  tax  on  peri¬ 
odicals  went  into  effect. 

At  Track  News  in  the  Stamford 
train  station,  where  the  daily  Stam¬ 
ford  Advocate  had  sold  for  300, 
commuters  could  grab  their  news¬ 
paper,  lay  down  their  quarter  and 
nickel,  and  proceed  to  their  desti¬ 
nation. 

That  relatively  mindless  daily  rit¬ 
ual  was  forever  altered  on  Oct.  1 
when  suddenly  travelers  found  them¬ 
selves  having  to  scrounge  for  an  ex¬ 
tra  two  pennies — more  than  merely 
a  bothersome  inconvenience  when 
running  to  catch  a  train  to  work. 

The  levy  on  all  newspapers  and 
magazines  sold  at  newsstands  and 
on  racks,  a  single  part  of  a  contro¬ 


milk”  these  days. 

Also,  last  year  around  this  time, 
people  were  snatching  up  newspa¬ 
pers  left  and  right  to  get  the  latest 
news  coming  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  Consequently,  most  daily  news¬ 
papers  saw  their  circulation  figures 
go  through  the  roof  during  that  brief 
conflict. 

Newspapers  also  attributed  their 
higher  circulation  last  winter  to  the 
pre-Robert  Maxwell  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  strike,  when  copies  of  that 
embattled  paper  were  so  scarce.  The 
strike  proved  to  be  a  boon  not  only 
to  New  York  City’s  competing 
dailies  but  also  to  papers  in  nearby 
Connecticut. 

Still  another  factor  which  may 
have  hurt  sales  is  that  several  Con¬ 
necticut  papers  have  increased  their 
cover  price — for  example,  the  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times,  which  went  from 
350  to  500  last  March. 


In  some  cases,  rack  sales  also  are  up  because  It  is 
yet  another  way  for  the  consumer  to  avoid  paying  the 
tax.  Many  newspapers  and  vendors  have  absorbed  the 
tax  on  rack  copies  since  news  boxes  do  not  accept 
pennies. 


versial  tax  package  for  which  Gov. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  and  state  leg¬ 
islators  have  come  under  fire,  seems 
to  have  contributed  to  the  declin¬ 
ing  or  stagnant  single-copy  sales 
Connecticut  newspapers  have  seen 
in  recent  months. 

In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  state’s 
daily  newspapers  contacted  by  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  in  a  random  sur¬ 
vey  reported  that  their  single-copy 
figures  were  off  from  a  year  ago. 

Circulation  managers  concurred, 
however,  that  factors  other  than  the 
tax  have  contributed  to  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  the  bad  economic 
condition  of  the  nation — especially 
in  northeastern  states  such  as  Con¬ 
necticut — probably  has  affected 
newspaper  sales  as  it  has  most  oth¬ 
er  retail  sales.  As  Francis  Smith  of 
the  Norwich  Bulletin  noted,  “Peo¬ 
ple  aren’t  even  going  into  the  con¬ 
venience  stores  to  buy  bread  and 


Jackie  Malaquerra  said  that  the 
News-Times’  single-copy  sales  had 
dropped  last  April  following  the  150 
hike  but  began  to  recover  by  late 
summer.  Then,  when  the  tax  went 
into  effect  in  October,  circulation 
suffered  yet  another  blow. 

In  January  1991,  the  paper’s  sin¬ 
gle-copy  average  was  8,664  daily, 
16,229  Sundays.  By  Janua«'y  of  this 
year,  however,  daily  sales  had  fall¬ 
en  to  7,347,  Sunday  to  15,684. 

Malaquerra  said  she  had  project¬ 
ed  that  the  tax  would  cause  a  4% 
decline  in  single-copy  sales.  Even 
though  the  paper’s  daily  single-copy 
average  has  fallen  by  some  10%, 
she  noted,  the  aforementioned  fac¬ 
tors  outside  the  tax  probably  con¬ 
tributed. 

While  the  tax  may  not  be  solely 
responsible  for  declining  newspaper 
sales,  it  clearly  has  had  some  effect 
on  the  consumer.  For  example,  one 
Connecticut  resident  told  E&P  that 


he  had  begun  buying  his  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  at  the  end  of 
his  commute  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Station  because  of  the 
“stupid  tax.’’  Others  called  the  levy 
“ridiculous,”  “troublesome,”  and  “a 
pain.” 

Still,  some  commuters  were  less 
critical,  saying  that  the  tax  was  “nec¬ 
essary”  and  “no  big  deal.”  One  re¬ 
lated  that,  while  it  was  “a  nuisance” 
having  to  cough  up  the  extra  change, 
it  also  was  “a  good  way  to  get  rid 
of  some  pennies.”  Another  called 
the  tax  “insignificant,”  and,  when 
asked  if  she  advocated  the  overall 
tax  package,  retorted,  “I’m  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  paying  your  bills  and  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget,  and  I  think  Gov. 
Weicker  did  the  right  thing.” 

While  only  some  felt  strongly 
about  the  periodicals  tax,  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  respondent  had  something  to 
say  about  the  state’s  new  4.5%  in¬ 
come  tax,  which  also  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  October.  Most  circulation 
managers  said  that  they  thought  the 
crushing  blow  of  the  income  tax- — 
as  Connecticut  previously  had  had 
no  state  income  tax — may  have 
overshadowed  the  less  weighty  el¬ 
ements  of  the  overall  tax  package, 
such  as  the  tariff  on  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

For  the  most  part,  in  fact,  prqtests 
against  the  periodicals  tax  appear 
to  have  been  minimal. 

Dennis  Schain  of  the  state’s 
largest-circulation  daily,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  said  that  the  number 
of  complaints  his  paper  had  received 
was  “negligible.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  paper  re¬ 
cently  faced  such  economic  dilem¬ 
mas  as  the  new  tax  and  a  price  hike 
for  both  home-delivered  and  single 
copies,  the  Courant  reports  “record 
circulation  levels.”  Schain  would  of¬ 
fer  no  hard  single-copy  sales  fig¬ 
ures,  however,  saying  only  that  they 
were  “running  slightly  off  from  last 
year.” 

The  News-Times’  Malaquerra  re¬ 
lated,  “There  were  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaints  initially,  to  both  the  dealers 
and  to  us,  but,  being  a  state  law, 
there  wasn’t  anything  anybody  could 
do  about  it.” 

She  observed  that,  while  the  tax 
may  amount  to  only  a  matter  of  pen- 
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nies,  it  nonetheless  “stands  out”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 


consumer. 

“In  the  morning,  people  don’t  have 
the  time  to  wait  in  line  for  the  pa¬ 
per,”  she  said. 

Ed  Winters  of  the  Waterbury  Re- 
publican-American  said  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  decline  in  single¬ 
copy  sales  “alarming,”  but  noted  that 
the  tax  did  make  a  “substantial  hit” 
in  the  beginning. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  anger  over 
the  tax  package,  and  it  may  have 
manifested  itself  at  the  newsstands,” 
he  observed,  “but  after  about  a  month 


It  went  away. 

Malaquerra  noted  that,  while  some 
people  may  have  stopped  buying  the 
paper  to  revolt  against  the  tax,  the 
situation  could  have  been  worse  had 
the  tax  also  been  applied  to  home- 
delivered  copies — then  people  might 
have  protested  by  canceling  their 
subscriptions. 

Insofar  as  home  delivery  is  con¬ 
cerned,  several  papers  report  that 
their  subscription  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  since  the  tax  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  some  say  they  are  using 
the  tax  as  a  tactic  to  get  people  to 
take  the  paper. 

Craig  Allen,  who  manages  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Stamford  Advocate 
and  the  Greenwich  Time,  said  the 
fact  that  a  reader  can  get  the  paper 
delivered  to  his  or  her  home  seven 
days  a  week  for  $2.75,  whereas  they 
would  have  to  pay  $3.35  at  the  news¬ 
stand,  is  a  good  selling  point. 

Winters  said  the  Republican- 


American’s  home-delivery  sales  are 
up  by  some  2,300  from  last  year, 
and  his  circulation  department  pro¬ 
motes  the  fact  that  the  subscriber 
saves  34%  off  the  newsstand  price. 

While  the  paper’s  single-copy 
sales  are  off  by  5%  from  last  year. 
Winters  noted,  overall  circulation  is 
up  because  of  the  surge  in  sub¬ 
scription  sales. 

Frederick  Fedesco  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  maintained  that  any 
change  in  his  single-copy  figures 
had  been  “insignificant,”  but  noted 
that  subscription  sales  had  increased. 

In  some  cases,  rack  sales  also  are 
up  because  it  is  yet  another  way  for 
the  consumer  to  avoid  paying  the 
tax.  Many  newspapers  and  vendors 
have  absorbed  the  tax  on  rack  copies 
since  news  boxes  do  not  accept  pen¬ 
nies. 

At  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  dealers  have  reported 
that  their  sales  are  off  and  where 
overall  daily  single-copy  circulation 
has  dropped  from  8,933  to  8,460  in 
the  last  year,  rack  sales  are  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Francis  Smith. 

The  Stamford  Advocate  has  seen 
the  number  of  papers  it  sells  in  su¬ 
permarkets,  convenience  stores,  and 
other  retail  outlets — which  accounts 
for  77%  of  its  single-copy  busi¬ 
ness — drop  by  13%  since  last  year 
at  this  time.  But  at  the  racks,  where 
the  paper  assumes  the  cost  of  the 
tax,  sales  are  up  by  10%,  according 
to  Craig  Allen. 

However,  total  single-copy  fig¬ 
ures  for  both  papers  are  off  from 


last  year,  he  added.  The  Advocate 
is  down  5.5%  daily,  5.2%  Sunday; 
the  Greenwich  paper  is  off  4.2% 
daily,  3.9%  Sunday. 

In  other  instances,  rack  sales  have 
plummeted  as  newspapers  and  ven¬ 
dors  have  increased  the  price  of  rack 
copies  in  order  to  pass  along  the 
tax  to  the  consumer. 

Winters  said  that  the  Republican- 
American  has  left  that  decision  up 
to  its  independent  rack  contractors, 
noting  that  vendors  who  round  the 
price  up  to  the  higher  nickel  must 
adjust  the  retail  price  of  the  paper 
to  justify  charging  more  than  is  ac¬ 
tually  needed  to  collect  the  tax 
amount.  The  state  considers  skim¬ 
ming  those  extra  pennies  without 
claiming  them  as  part  of  either  the 
retail  price  or  the  tax  contribution 
“unjust  enrichment,”  which  is  ille¬ 
gal. 

Winters  noted  that  in  the  first  two 
months  after  the  tax  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  Republican-American  saw 
roughly  an  8%  decline  in  its  rack 
sales.  The  situation  has  since  im¬ 
proved,  but  racks  are  still  off  by 
some  3%. 

Meanwhile,  Fedesco  noted  that  in 
New  Haven  they  have  begun  to  fight 
the  nosedive  in  single-copy  sales 
right  out  in  the  streets — literally — 
by  beefing  up  their  corps  of  street 
vendors. 

To  combat  the  problem  of  di¬ 
minishing  traffic  in  stores,  the  Reg¬ 
ister  has  increased  its  number  of 
hawkers  from  23  to  40.  As  a  result, 
street  sales  have  tripled. 


Grudging  acceptance  in  California 


Some  readers  still  resisting  the  seven-month-old  sales  tax 
on  newspapers;  CNPA  still  lobbying  to  overturn  It 


By  M.L.  Stein 


California  newspapers  are  still 
meeting  customer  resistance  to  a 
state  sales  tax  imposed  last  July  15 
but  generally  the  levy  is  being  grudg¬ 
ingly  accepted. 

This  was  the  finding  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  E&P  survey  of  circulation  di¬ 
rectors  in  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  state,  who  have  passed 
the  tax  on  to  their  subscribers. 

The  effects  of  the  tax  also  are 
complicated  by  the  sour  economy 
and  the  fact  that  some  papers  initi¬ 
ated  a  price  increase  shortly  before 
the  tax  —  which  goes  up  to  8.25% 
in  some  counties  —  became  effec¬ 
tive. 

Most  protests  cf  the  tax  appear 


to  involve  single-copy  sales,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  stores  and  other  non-news- 
rack  outlets. 

“People  who  buy  a  newspaper  in 
a  store  want  to  pay  quickly  and  get 
out,”  said  Joe  Nunes  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Times.  “They  don’t  want  to 
fish  around  for  an  extra  three  cents.” 

To  avoid  such  problems,  Nunes 
said,  the  Times  cover  price  was 
moved  up  from  350  to  500.  In  sev¬ 
eral  other  cities,  buyers  must  hand 
over  an  extra  three  cents  in  tax  for 
a  350  paper. 

All  of  the  respondents  said  they 
lost  some  subscribers  because  of  the 
tax  but,  in  most  cases,  they  came 
back  or  are  now  slowly  trickling 
back. 

“We  lost  some  circulation  as  a 


result  of  the  tax,  which  came  about 
the  time  of  a  price  rise  we  imposed,” 
said  Jack  Klunder  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  “but  by  mid-August 
they  began  returning.  A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  understand  the  tax  but  I 
believe  the  loss  was  due  more  to 


our  price  increase. 

Ron  Wood  of  the  Bakersfield  Cal¬ 
ifornian  reported  a  similar  reaction. 

“Many  of  our  subscribers  saw  the 
tax  as  a  newspaper  price  increase,” 
he  recalled.  “The  biggest  falloff  was 
in  our  single-copy  sales.” 

To  avoid  a  penny  scramble  by 
single-copy  buyers,  the  Californian 
cut  back  its  500  price  to  470,  thus 
absorbing  the  tax  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  500  cover  price. 

(See  SALES  TAX  on  page  32) 
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Changing  times  for  Baton  Rouge  newspaper 


By  Robert  Buckman 

After  67  years  as  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate,  the  sole  surviv¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Louisiana  capital 
became  simply  The  Advocate  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  latest  in  a  series  of  major 
changes  for  the  paper  in  recent  years. 

The  format  change  came  three 
months  after  the  Capital  City  Press, 
the  parent  company  owned  by  the 
Manship  family  since  1909,  lad 
closed  the  State-Times,  the  Advo¬ 
cate’s  87-year-old  evening  sister  pa¬ 
per,  in  a  bid  to  consolidate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  stem  a  flow  of  red  ink. 

Also,  it  came  two  months  after 
the  publisher’s  torch  had  passed  to 
the  third  generation  to  run  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Are  the  changes  at  the  Advocate 
reflective  of  the  changes  in  gener¬ 
ations? 

“I  guess  you  could  say  they  are,” 
mused  David  Manship,  43,  who  in 
November  succeeded  his  father  Dou¬ 
glas  as  publisher.  He  explained  that 
he  had  engineered  the  change  in  the 
Advocate’s  format  and  that  last  fall 
it  had  been  he,  then  the  associate 
publisher,  who  recommended  to  the 
board  of  directors  that  the  State- 
Times  cease  publication. 

“We  didn’t  differentiate  between 
the  two  papers,  but  revenues  had 
been  declining  over  the  past  six  years 
and  we  knew  where  the  losses  were 
coming  from.  The  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate  had  a  circulation  of  85,000,  and 
the  State-Times,  27,000,”  he  said. 

Rather  than  merely  laying  off  the 
State-Times  staff,  Manship  ex¬ 
plained,  the  two  papers  were  con¬ 
solidated  to  the  extent  possible. 

“What  we  did  was  take  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole  and  decided  how 
many  people  we  needed  to  do  the 
job,”  he  said.  “We  took  the  best  of 
both.” 

The  reorganized  staff  numbers 
about  550;  133  employees  were  laid 
off. 

Manship  said  he  had  wanted  to 
implement  a  format  change  for  the 
Advocate  immediately  upon  the 
State-Times’  closing  in  October  but 
that  he  lacked  the  time  and  the  man¬ 
power. 

“I  thought  the  State-Times  was  a 

(Buckman  is  assistant  professor  of 
communication  at  the  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  in  Lafay¬ 
ette.) 
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The  new  look 

more  attractive  paper  than  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate,”  he  explained.  “It  [the 
Morning  Advocate]  was  a  much  larg¬ 
er  paper  but  it  just  did  not  have  the 
pizzazz.” 

He  assigned  the  facelift  task  to 
Saturday  editor  Jim  Whittum,  who 
in  1989  had  substantially  revamped 
the  paper’s  layout  and  graphics. 
Whittum  proposed  several  possible 
designs.  In  the  end,  the  masthead 


was  changed  from  an  all-caps 
Bodoni  bold  to  a  caps-and-lower- 
case  Times  bold,  and  the  headline 
font  was  switched  from  Century 
Schoolbook  to  the  Geneva  family. 
He  also  significantly  increased  the 
use  of  color,  so  that  now  every  sec¬ 
tion  has  a  color  photograph  on  the 
front. 

The  most  dramatic  decision  was 
changing  the  familiar  name. 

“We  decided  dropping  the  ‘Morn¬ 
ing’  just  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  it  was  only  good  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  Manship  related.  “In  all  our 
promotion  during  the  changeover  we 
said,  ‘It’s  not  just  for  mornings  any 
more.’  ” 

However,  the  paper  does  not  have 
a  late  street  edition. 

In  another  major  change,  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  also  has  been  aggressively 
broadening  its  circulation  base.  In 
1990,  it  expanded  its  tiny  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  Lafayette,  a  city  of  100,000 
50  miles  to  the  west,  opened  a  cir¬ 
culation  office  there,  and  began  pub¬ 
lishing  an  edition  for  Acadiana,  the 
name  for  the  predominantly-Cajun 
region  of  south-central  Louisiana. 

The  push  was  aided  by  the  si¬ 
multaneous,  and  apparently  unre¬ 
lated,  decision  by  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  to  increase  news¬ 
stand  sales  in  Lafayette  and  other 
cities  and  towns  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River. 

With  a  seven-person  news  staff 
in  Lafayette,  the  Advocate  thus  di¬ 
rectly  challenges  the  Thomson- 
owned  Daily  Advertiser,  making 
Lafayette  one  of  the  smallest  cities 
in  the  country  with  two  competing 
dailies.  Manship  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  12,500  for  the  Aca¬ 
diana  edition;  the  Daily  Advertiser 
is  reporting  37,000  daily  and  44,000 
on  Sunday. 

The  Advocate  also  competes  with 
the  Times-Picayune  for  home  de¬ 
livery  in  the  city  of  Hammond, 
though  it  does  not  maintain  a  bu¬ 
reau  there.  The  Baton  Rouge  paper 
currently  delivers  to  readers  or  news¬ 
dealers  in  30  of  Louisiana’s  64 
parishes,  as  well  as  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Mississippi. 

Manship  said  that  since  the  con¬ 
solidation,  the  Advocate’s  circula¬ 
tion  has  jumped  to  about  110,000 
daily  and  148,000  on  Sunday.  The 
special  Saturday  edition,  which 
Whittum  launched  in  February  1991, 

(See  BATON  ROUGE  on  page  31 ) 


The  key  to  victory 

Publisher  tells  how  his  Arkansas  Democrat  prevailed  in  the 
brutal  Little  Rock  newspaper  war;  cites  competitor’s  blunder 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  prevailed 
in  the  brutal  newspaper  war  with 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  because  it  cut 
costs  —  but  not  price,  says  Walter 
E.  Hussman  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  surviving  paper. 

At  the  recent  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Key  Executives  Conference 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Hussman  out¬ 
lined  the  strategy  that  led  his  fami¬ 
ly-owned  paper  to  victory  over  the 
Gannett  Co.-owned  Gazette  in  the  fe¬ 
rocious  Little  Rock  newspaper  war. 

Low-cost  operation,  dedicated  per¬ 
sonnel,  long-term  thinking,  and  sheer 
determination  all  played  important 
roles,  Hussman  said. 

However,  it  was  a  pricing  deci¬ 
sion  that  may  have  turned  the  tide 
of  the  battle,  he  added. 

“In  Little  Rock,  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  pricing  change  in  the  news¬ 
paper  war  occurred  in  August  1988 
when  the  Gazette  cut  their  sub¬ 
scription  cost  by  more  than  50%  for 
all  customers,”  he  recalled. 

It  was,  Hussman  said,  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  deep  cut  for  a  news¬ 
paper.  Gazette  home  delivery  fell 
from  $2  a  week  to  850  — just  half 
the  Democrat’s  $1.70  weekly  rate. 
With  a  new  delivery  price  of  $10  a 
year,  the  Gazette  Sunday  rate,  too, 
was  exactly  half  of  the  Democrat’s. 

“I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  Gan¬ 
nett  made  this  move,  I  thought  the 
newspaper  war  was  over.  I  thought 
they  had  won  and  we  had  lost,” 
Hussman  said. 

Indeed  it  appeared  a  Hobson’s 
choice:  The  Democrat  could  match 
the  cut  —  and  increase  its  already 
substantial  losses  by  another  $7  mil¬ 
lion  annually  —  or  it  could  resist 
and  watch  the  Gazette  build  an  in¬ 
surmountable  circulation  lead. 

It  was  no  choice,  Hussman  said: 
the  Democrat  simply  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  match  the  price. 

Instead  of  piling  on  a  $7  million 
loss,  though,  the  paper  chose  to 
spend  another  $1  million  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  additional  sales  efforts,  Huss¬ 
man  said.  Most  of  the  money  was 
spent  to  hire  new  salespeople. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  price  cut  back¬ 
fired  on  the  Gazette,  Hussman  said. 


Walter  Hussman  Jr. 

“To  many  Arkansans,  cutting  the 
price  of  the  Gazette  confirmed  that 
their  paper  was  not  as  good  as  it 
once  was,”  he  said.  “To  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Gazette-only  sub¬ 
scribers  and  readers,  cutting  the  price 
in  half  was  not  going  to  affect  their 
behavior  —  it  merely  cost  the 
Gazette  millions  of  dollars. 

“For  those  people  subscribing  to 
the  Democrat,  the  price,  even  half- 
price,  was  not  nearly  as  important 
as  content  and  delivery  service.  And 
we  improved  both,  which  solidified 
our  position  with  our  subscribers,” 
he  continued. 


When  it  bought  the  Gazette  in 
1986,  the  paper  had  roughly  60% 
greater  circulation,  $50%  more  rev¬ 
enue,  and  a  fine  reputation  as  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  Arkansas. 

In  five  years  of  competition,  Huss¬ 
man  said,  the  Gazette  outspent  the 
Democrat  by  $50  million. 

“Yet  we  gave  our  readers  more 
news,  more  advertising,  and  more 
pages.  By  definition,  our  operating 
costs  per  page  were  less.  Our  op¬ 
erating  cost  per  page  of  advertising 
was  less.  Our  operating  cost  per 
page  of  news  was  less.  Our  unit 
costs  were  less,”  Hussman  said. 

In  addition,  Hussman  argues  that 
the  Democrat  had  better-motivated 
workers.  Once  again,  ironically, 
much  of  the  reason  was  that  mon¬ 
ey  was  tight  at  the  Democrat  and 
readily  available  at  the  Gazette. 

“It  also  probably  helped  that  our 
people  were  not  just  motivated  to 
do  a  better  job,  but  to  keep  their 
jobs.  Job  security  is  a  luxury  we 
never  had  at  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,”  he  said. 

As  a  result,  management  turnover 
was  practically  nil.  The  general  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  director,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  editor  had  all  had 
their  jobs  for  more  than  a  decade. 

“By  contrast  our  competition 
would  change  every  key  position  — 
publisher,  editor,  art  director,  cir¬ 
culation  director  —  every  two  to 
three  years,”  he  said. 


“The . . .  lesson  we  learned  might  best  be  categorized 
as  ‘cutting  your  price  may  be  cutting  your  throat/  ” 
Hussman  said. 


“The  .  .  .  lesson  we  learned  might 
best  be  categorized  as  ‘cutting  your 
price  may  be  cutting  your  throat,’  ” 
Hussman  said. 

Indeed,  in  Hussman’s  retelling  of 
the  Little  Rock  newspaper  war,  Gan- 
nett’s  huge  financial  and  personnel 
resources  actually  ended  up  hurting 
the  Gazette. 

Certainly  Gannett,  the  largest 
newspaper  chain  in  the  United  States, 
started  with  big  advantages  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock. 


The  Arkansas  Democrat  also  pre¬ 
vailed  because  it  adopted  a  long¬ 
term  strategy  of  simple  survival, 
Hussman  says. 

“We  clearly  understood  we  could 
not  overwhelm,  or  rout,  Gannett. 
They  simply  had  too  much  money 
and  firepower.  But  we  realized  we 
did  have  a  chance  at  survival  and, 
that  if  we  did  survive,  Gannett  could 
not  win  because  our  survival  would 
not  accommodate  their  profitability 
(See  ARKANSAS  on  page  31) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Richard  Reeves,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
deputy  ad  director.  He  reports  to  ad 
director  Al  Corey. 

Reeves  earlier  ran  a  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  ad  agency  and  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  News¬ 
paper  Group  as  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive,  ad  director  and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Francisco  Delgado,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  and  earlier  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  recently  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor,  responsible  for 
regional  news  coverage. 

Laura  Flores  Kimble,  former¬ 
ly  a  regional  reporter  for  the  P-T, 
now  is  religion  editor/assistant  city 
editor. 

Previously,  Kimble  was  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and  the 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press. 

Hal  Wells,  formerly  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Long  Beach,  is  photo 
editor. 

Wells  has  worked  at  the  Orange 
County  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express- 
News  and  served  as  an  interim  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  in 
Columbia. 

Addie  Rimmer,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education’s  editing  program  for  mi¬ 
nority  journalists,  has  joined  the 
P-T  as  its  deputy  features  editor. 

Rimmer  has  been  a  reporter, 
columnist,  editor  and  recruiter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  reporter 
at  Commodity  News  Service  and  a 
copy  editor  with  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Adam  Bryant,  formerly  business 
editor  of  the  Middletown,  N.Y., 
Times  Herald-Record,  has  joined  the 


New  York  Times  as  a  financial  re¬ 
porter;  James  Dao,  who  has  worked 
as  a  general  assignment  and  polit¬ 
ical  reporter  for  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  the  Hackensack,  N.J., 
Record,  now  is  a  metropolitan  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times;  and  Julie 
Shaver,  formerly  a  creative  ser¬ 
vices  representative  at  the  Columbia, 
S.C.,  State  and  a  computer  graph¬ 
ics  specialist  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  Times’ 
new  weekend  manager  in  the  Map 
section. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Mann,  formerly  a  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  Call  and  the  defunct  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  and  most  recent¬ 
ly  a  visiting  professor  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Emory  &  Henry  Col¬ 
lege  in  Virginia,  has  been  named 
city  editor  at  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  &  World-News. 

Previously,  Mann  was  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  White  House  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  Carter  administration, 
corporate  communications  counselor 
for  Video  Group,  a  division  of  Time 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Texas. 

*  *  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Adrianne  Goodman  and  Ken 
Weiss,  both  reporters  for  the  Times’ 
Ventura  County  edition,  have  been 
named  assistant  city  editors  for  the 
edition. 

Goodman  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times’  South  Bay  sec¬ 
tion  and  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  free-lanced  in  Paris  for 
Fortune  magazine. 


-  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Weiss  has  served  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspapers  and 
States  News  Service  and  preOsident 
and  editor  in  chief  of  the  Ba-kers- 
field  Californian  and  has  worked  with 
the  Montgomery  (Md.)  Journal. 

Victoria  McCargar,  who  was 
graphics  news  editor  in  the  Times’ 
art  department  and  worked  for  the 
paper’s  business  section  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  paper  last  year  to  work  in 
corporate  public  relations,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Times  as  associate 
graphics  editor. 

The  Times’  Sunday  magazine  has 
reorganized  its  operation,  and  the 
subsequent  staffing  changes  have 
been  made:  Susan  Brenneman,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  now  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor;  Ann  Connors,  for¬ 
merly  executive  news  editor,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor;  news  editors  Dave 
Blume,  Mary  McNamara  and  Emi¬ 
ly  Young,  copy  editor  Judith  Sims 
and  associate  editor  Barbara 
Thornburg  all  have  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  editors;  Robert  Smaus,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor  for  Garden¬ 
ing,  now  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
the  magazine  and  gardening  editor 
for  Real  Estate;  and  Daniel  Akst, 
a  Business  columnist,  is  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  acting  assignment  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

L.  Gordon  Crovitz,  a  senior 
member  of  the  editorial  board  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  who  writes  about 
political,  economic  and  legal  issues 
for  the  paper,  becomes  editor  of 
Dow  Jones’  Hong  Kong-based  pub¬ 
lication  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re¬ 
view  on  May  1.  He  succeeds  Phillip 
Bowring,  who  moves  to  Dow  Jones 
Asia  as  associate  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist. 

Crovitz  was  the  first  editorial  page 
editor  for  Wall  Street  Journal  Eu¬ 
rope  in  Brussels. 

*  *  !|! 

Patrick  Seidell,  formerly  se¬ 
nior  research  project  manager  at  the 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel, 
has  been  promoted  to  research  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Charlotte  Kap¬ 
lan. 
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Robert  W.  Bliss,  88,  a  former 
reporter,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  whose  fa¬ 
ther  and  grandfather  previously  w'ere 
publishers  of  the  paper,  died  March 
9. 

*  *  * 

Catherine  Doherty  Bradley, 
88,  who  worked  for  the  Boston  Post 
and  later  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice,  died  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

C.  Randall  Choate,  73,  president 
and  co-founder  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Specialists  Inc.  of  Chicago,  died 
of  cancer  March  5  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Kimball  Clark,  63,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Kansas  City  Star 
who  later  worked  as  an  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Rep.  W.R.  Hull  Jr. 
of  Missouri  and  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
died  March  6  in  Arlington,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Cyrene  Bakke  Dear,  95,  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent  and 
a  vice  president  for  Dear  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  now  known 
as  Gleaner  &  Journal  Publishing  Co., 
died  March  1  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Devlin,  84,  a  retired 
columnist  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  died 
March  4. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Donohoe,  84,  a  city 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor,  re¬ 
porter  and  managing  editor  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and  Sunday 
Times  who  earlier  was  with  the 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  papers  the  Times- 
Leader,  Sunday  Telegram  and  Sun¬ 
day  Independent,  died  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Richard  O.  Frederick,  85,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  Daily 
Tribune  who  later  worked  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  execu¬ 
tive,  died  March  1  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Gard,  68,  an  editor,  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  who  earlier  was  with 
the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus, 
died  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Griffin,  86,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  owner  of  Davis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.  in  Philadelphia  who  earli¬ 
er  was  with  the  Washington  Times 

&  Herald  and  the  Philadelphia 

Record,  died  of  a  heart  attack  March 
3  in  Philadelphia. 


Gene  Haley,  65,  a  sportswriter 
for  the  Central  New  Jersey  Home 
News  of  New  Brunswick  who  ear¬ 
lier  was  with  The  Sentinel  and  the 
Metuchen  Recorder  in  Middlesex 
County,  N.J.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Feb.  24,  reportedly  while  driving  to 
cover  a  basketball  game. 

*  *  * 

William  Halpin,  64,  a  reporter 

for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and  the 

Scranton  Tribune,  died  of  a  stroke 

Feb.  25.  , 

*  *  * 

E.  Howard  Hammersley,  76, 
manager  and  founder  of  the  pho¬ 
tography  department  at  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  World-News,  died 
March  2. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  McIntosh  Jewett, 
89,  a  former  women’s  editor  for  the 
Boston  Evening  American  who  lat¬ 
er  worked  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  died  March  3  of  kid¬ 
ney  disease  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  A.  Keever,  49,  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources  at  the  Ba¬ 
kersfield  Californian,  died  March  12. 
*  *  * 

Inez  Camprubi  Mabon,  80,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  nationally  circulated 
Spanish-language  newspaper  La 
Prensa  of  New  York  before  its  merg¬ 
er  with  El  Diario  and  the  daughter 
of  La  Prensa  founder  Jose  Campru¬ 
bi,  died  of  cancer  March  6  in  South- 
bury.  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Guillermo  Martinez  Mar¬ 
quez,  91,  a  Cuban  journalist  and  a 
founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association, 
died  Feb.  29  in  Atlanta. 

Martinez  Marquez  was  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  and  managing  editor  at 
El  Mundo,  Havana,  founder,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Havana’s  Ahora, 


editor  and  publisher  for  El  Pals  of 
Havana  and  Ahora  of  New  York,  a 
U.S.  correspondent  with  La  Prensa 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  a  professor  at 
the  Havana  School  of  Journalism. 

His  son,  Guillermo  Martinez,  is 
director  of  Univision. 

*  *  * 

Wheeler  McMillen,  99,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Farm  Journal  who  earli¬ 
er  was  a  reporter  for  newspapers  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  died 
March  4. 

*  *  * 

Maribeth  Morris,  62,  a  retired 
reporter  and  consumer  columnist  at 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  died 
Feb.  24  following  a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  M.  Nowak,  85,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  gardening  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Detroit  News,  died  of 
complications  from  anemia  March 
2  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*  *  *  j 

James  R.  Parrish,  59,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News  Letter  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  March  2. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Prendergast,  63,  a  re¬ 
tired  political  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  Press  who  earlier  was 
with  the  Evening  Tribune  of  Hor- 
nell,  N.Y.,  and  the  Danville  (Pa.) 
Morning  News,  died  of  an  aneurysm 
Feb.  25. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mike  Ryland,  34,  who  served 
as  a  manager  of  the  Alabama  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  a  newswriting  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  died 
March  5. 
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Ownership  Changes 


The  Washington  Post  Company 
has  acquired  Gaithersburg  (Md.) 
Gazette  Inc.,  publisher  of  1 1  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  three  suburban 
Maryland  counties  outside  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  were  not 
disclosed. 

According  to  the  Post,  it  will  con¬ 
trol  an  80%  interest  in  the  compa¬ 
ny,  with  Gazette  publisher  Davis  L. 
Kennedy  holding  a  minority  share. 
No  changes  are  planned  in  the  man¬ 
agement  or  operations  of  the  Gazette 
newspapers.  The  two  companies  will 
not  share  news  or  advertising. 

*  *  * 

The  Penny  Saver  shopper  locat¬ 
ed  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  has  been 
sold  by  Steve  and  Regina  Water- 
house  to  Casco  Bay  Weekly  Inc., 
of  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Penny  Saver  is  a  tabloid-for¬ 
mat  shopper  that  was  founded  by 
the  Waterhouses  in  March  1988.  It 
is  free-distribution  and  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  21,000. 

Casco  Bay  is  owned  by  Maine 
Publishing  Corporation,  which  also 
publishes  several  Maine  weekly 
newspapers  and  the  statewide  Maine 
Times. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  John  T. 
Cribb,  Cribb  Media  Service,  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Lynden  (Wash.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  circulation  5,577,  has  been 
sold  by  Julian  Lewis  to  his  son 
Michael  Lewis.  The  newspaper  has 
been  operated  in  the  Lewis  family 
since  1914. 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr.,  media  bro¬ 
ker  from  Bend,  Ore.,  acted  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Lewis  family  in  the 
sale. 


The  weekly  Lovelock  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view-Miner  and  Lovelock  Tribune 
have  been  sold  by  Carol  Ann  Mar¬ 
shall  to  Gwen  Bogh  Carter. 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr.,  media  bro¬ 
ker  from  Bend,  Ore.,  acted  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  Gwen  Carter. 


Randolph  Publishing  Company  of 
Asheboro,  N.C.,  owned  by  Bob  and 
Jackie  Derr,  has  purchased  the  Ram- 
seur  (N.C.)  Bulletin  from  Gregg 
and  Kathy  Pell. 

The  weekly  Bulletin  was  found¬ 


ed  in  1963  by  the  late  Kermit  Pell. 

The  Randolph  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  publisher  of  the  Randolph 
Guide,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Chip  Womick  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  He  has 
spent  the  last  five  years  on  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  daily  Courier- 
Tribune  in  Asheboro.  He  also  served 
on  the  Courier-Tribune  ad  staff. 


The  News  &  Observer  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer,  has  acquired  the 
12,000-circulation  Golden  Life,  a 
monthly  newspaper  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  targeted  at  older  adults. 

*  *  * 

Gary  and  Peggy  Wright  have  sold 
Nebraska  Printers  and  Publishers  Co. 
of  Wayne,  Neb.,  the  semiweekly 
Wayne  Herald,  The  Marketer,  the 
Morning  Shopper,  and  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Northeast  Nebraska 
Rocket  to  Northeast  Nebraska  Me¬ 
dia  Inc. 

Northeast  Nebraska  Media  Inc.  is 
affiliated  with  Smith  Newspapers  of 
Fort  Payne,  Ala.  Lester  J.  Mann, 
who  has  been  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chadron  (Neb.)  Record,  is 
president  of  Northeast  Media  and 
will  be  publisher  of  the  new  acqui¬ 
sitions. 

The  sellers  were  represented  in 
the  transaction  by  broker  Dorman 
E.  Cordell  of  Dallas,  Texas. 


The  Hilton  Head  (S.C.)  Month¬ 
ly  has  been  purchased  by  William 
A.  Kirkland  Jr.,  Kirkland  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
from  Joseph  and  Theresa  Bergeron. 

The  free-distribution  publication 
has  a  mailed  circulation  of  25,000. 
Stan  Wade  of  Hendersonville,  N.C., 
former  publisher  of  three  Virginia 
dailies  and  shoppers  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  and  Hendersonville,  has 
been  named  publisher. 

Richard  E.  Briggs  and  Associates 
of  Landrum,  S.C.,  served  as  broker 
in  the  transaction. 


Tom  Haley,  president  of  Pacific 
Media  Group  in  Seattle,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Redmond  (Wash.)  Sammamish 
Valley  News  from  Frank  Parchman. 

Pacific  Media  now  publishes  five 
newspapers  in  east  King  County, 


Wash.,  for  a  total  of  16  communi¬ 
ty  newspapers. 

Denis  Law,  vice  president  of  Pa¬ 
cific,  will  serve  as  publisher  of  the 
News.  He  also  serves  as  publisher 
of  the  Kirkland  (Wash.)  Courier  and 
the  two  operations  will  share  new 
offices  in  Redmond. 

Pacific  Media  Group  was  formed 
in  1990  with  the  acquisition  of  Fla¬ 
herty  Newspapers  and  Murray  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

*  *  * 

The  Staten  Islander  Shopping 
Guide  has  been  sold  by  Alan  and 
Lee  Brown  to  Larry  Ross  Wein¬ 
berger. 

The  Shopper  was  established  in 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  18  years  ago 
by  the  Browns.  It  has  a  circulation 
of  1 12,000  (free)  and  has  eight  zoned 
editions.  The  buyer  owns  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Marketeer  which  is  a  shopper 
serving  the  New  York  City  borough 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  transaction  was  initiated  by 
John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb  Media  Service 
of  Bozeman,  Mont. 

*  *  * 

News  Communications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weeklies  in  New  York,  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  buy  three  com¬ 
peting  weeklies  in  the  city  and  two 
others  at  the  New  Jersey  shore. 
Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

News  Communications,  which  is 
publicly  traded,  said  it  has  agreed 
with  Enlightenment  Press  Inc.  to  ac¬ 
quire  Downtown  Express,  Chelsea- 
Clinton  News  and  Westsider,  all 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  To¬ 
gether  they  circulate  60,000  copies 
a  week,  free  and  paid.  With  its  Our 
Town  and  Manhattan  Spirit,  News 
Communications  will  own  five 
weeklies  in  Manhattan. 

In  a  separate  transaction.  News 
Communications  agreed  to  buy  the 
Ocean  County  Review  and  Sun  ‘N’ 
Fun  from  Barnegat  Communication 
Inc.  in  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

The  daily  Kentucky  New  Era  of 
Hopkinsville  will  acquire  the  Prince¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Leader  and  the  Caldwell 
County  Times  on  May  1.  The  deal 
was  announced  on  Mar.  4. 

The  two  weekly  newspapers  will 
be  merged  into  one  publication 
called  the  Times-Leader  and  will  be 
published  each  Wednesday  and  Sat¬ 
urday. 
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Book  Reviews 


Inside  story 
of  making  of 
Time  Warner 

To  the  End  of  Time:  The  Se¬ 
duction  and  Conquest  of  a  Media 
Empire.  Richard  M.  Clurman.  (Si¬ 
mon  &  Schuster,  1230  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020.) 
368  pages.  $23. 

Normally  you  would  expect  a  book 
on  corporate  struggles,  bottom  lines, 
and  mergers  to  be  rather  heavy  go¬ 
ing  despite  the  intrigue  and  melo¬ 
drama.  But  Clurman’s  style  is  en¬ 
grossing,  amusing,  even  frightening 
in  its  details.  Veteran  Timeman  Clur¬ 
man  had  access  to  the  chosen  few — 
not  without  some  difficulty — and 
their  pacts  and  agreements. 

What  gives  this  book  poignancy 
is  not  the  chronicle  of  just  another 
merger,  as  Warner  Communications 
Inc.  outsmarts  and  outbargains  Time 
Inc. — in  Clurman’s  estimation  any¬ 
way — to  form  Time  Warner  Inc.,  but 
what  it  symbolizes  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  industry  and  portends  for 
the  future. 

Warner  is  pictured  as  having  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  news  journalism  as  a 
prime  goal.  Intriguing  is  the  portrait 
of  the  Warner  chairperson,  Steve 
Ross,  who  once  worked  as  a  funer¬ 
al  businessman  and  greeter  (he 
also  married  CBS  chairperson  Wil¬ 
liam  Paley’s  daughter). 

Ross  presided  at  the  “inhalation” 
of  Time  by  Warner,  says  Clurman. 
Time  was  ripe  for  a  takeover.  The 
main  magazine’s  profits  were  di¬ 
minishing  and  efforts  at  starting  new 
magazines  generally  bombed,  none 
greater  than  TV-Cable  Week. 

Time  passed  up  a  chance  to  buy 
half-interest  in  Ted  Turner’s  CNN 
at  $300  million.  It  is  now  worth  in 
the  range  of  $5  billion,  according 
to  Clurman. 

“Time  eventually  accumulated  a 
frustrating  20.5%  ownership  stake 
in  Turner  Broadcasting,  with  10.5% 
voting  power,”  Clurman  says.  Was 
it  no  accident  that  Turner  beat  out 
Boris  Yeltsin  as  Time  magazine’s 
latest  man-of-the-year  cover? 

Sadness  turns  almost  to  tears  as 
you  read  how  the  merger  deal  fa¬ 
vored  the  top  brass  as  budget  cuts 
were  made  across  the  board,  includ¬ 
ing  axing  600  jobs  on  magazines. 
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The  big  guy  at  Warner,  Steve 
Ross,  “received  almost  $200  million 
in  compensation  on  the  heels  of  the 
merger,  got  1.8  million  new  stock 
options  at  $150  a  share.  If  the  stock 
rose  50  points  above  that  as  it  was 
supposed  to,  they  would  be  worth 
$90  million  more.” 

Even  the  guys  at  Time  who  had 
a  role  in  the  swallow-up  of  Time 
and  stayed  at  the  top  came  out  as 
no  paupers.  Just  one  example,  in 
Clurman’s  words: 

“Nicholas  [N.J.  Nicholas  Jr.,  co¬ 
chief  executive  of  Time  Warner 
Inc.],  who  could  already  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  least  $16  million  in 
Time  stock  and  old  options,  got  a 
raise  and  a  $1.6  million  bonus  (to¬ 
tal  cash  compensation,  $2.4  million), 
new  stock  options  worth  $12  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  period  they  were  reported, 
and  tax-deferred  compensation  for 
his  retirement  years  equal  to  half 
his  base  salary.  On  top  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  he  was  guaranteed  a  life¬ 
time  pension  of  more  than  $500,000 
a  year.  Retired  or  fired,  Nicholas 
and  the  others  would  be  very  rich 
men  for  life.” 

Retired  or  fired?  A  New  York  Times 
front-page  story  in  February  told 
how  Nicholas  was  forced  out  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Gerald  Levin,  now  heir  ap¬ 
parent  to  take  Ross’s  shoes. 

Clurman’s  book  is  a  kind  of  fi¬ 
nale  to  the  age  of  innocence  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing. 

Clurman,  now  67,  served  Time  as 
editor  of  the  Time  magazine  press 
section,  later  as  chief  of  domestic 
correspondents,  and  then  head  of  the 
Time  Life  News  Service. 

*  *  * 

Media  Debates:  Issues  in  Mass 
Communication.  Everette  Dennis, 
John  C.  Merrill.  (Longman,  95 
Church  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
10601.)  230  pages.  $21.50. 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything, 
even  in  journalism  theory.  That  may 
seem  to  be  obvious,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  platitudes  and  axioms  in 
journalism  that  tend  to  be  accepted 
prima  facie.  They  can  nearly  all  be 
challenged. 

Consider  these  statements:  The 
American  press  is  free  .  .  .  The  me¬ 
dia  and  government  should  be  ad¬ 
versaries  .  .  .  Media  merely  serve  the 
public  interest  .  .  .  The  public  has  a 


right  to  know  .  .  .  Journalistic  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  possible  .  .  .  Journalism 
is  a  profession  .  .  .  and  other  decla¬ 
rations,  all  made  debatable  in  this 
book. 

Squaring  off  at  opposite  poles,  or 
so  it  seems,  on  each  statement  is 
the  perennial  disbeliever  John  Mer¬ 
rill,  delving  into  existential  stances 
and  situation  ethics,  and  Everette 
Dennis,  inclined  to  take  more  af¬ 
firmative  and  juridical  positions. 

Dennis  is  executive  director  at 
the  Freedom  Forum  center  at 
Columbia  University,  and  Merrill  is 
professor  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Courant  publishes 
commemorative  book 

To  commemorate  the  United 
States’  involvement  in  World  War 
II  a  half-century  ago,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  has  produced  a  170- 
page  coffee-table  book  containing 
reproductions  of  actual  pages  from 
the  newspaper. 

The  “50th  Anniversary  of  World 
War  II  —  From  the  pages  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  1939-1945,”  pro¬ 
vides  the  reader  with  front-page 
news,  sports,  comics,  and  other  lo¬ 
cal  news  pages.  The  Courant  has 
sold  three  thousand  copies  via  point- 
of-purchase  displays  and  in-paper 
advertisements.  The  book  was  print¬ 
ed  by  Monument  Printers  and 
Lithographers  Inc.,  Verplank,  N.Y. 

Gannett  papers 
introduce 
‘Kids  Classified’ 

“Kids  Classified”  made  its  debut 
in  the  Gannett  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  on  March  1. 

Children  ages  5  through  17  now 
have  a  cost-free  way  to  sell  and 
trade  items.  The  ads  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  a  special  banner  and 
run  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  Action 
Classified  section  of  the  12  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers.  The  ads  are 
available  to  children  in  the  West¬ 
chester,  Rockland  and  Putnam  coun¬ 
ties  served  by  the  Gannett  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers. 
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Ying  takes  over  as  triple-l  chief 

Names  industry  veteran  Harry  Dahl  to  new  post 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Atex  co-founder  Charles  Ying  was 
elected  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  where  he  has  served  as 
a  director  since  1990. 

Ying  succeeds  longtime  president 
and  CEO  Alfred  L.  Fenaughty,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  board,  which 
was  made  a  full-time  position.  In 
his  new  post,  Fenaughty  succeeded 
Joseph  Engelberger,  who  remains  on 
the  board  of  the  prepress  produc¬ 
tion  systems  developer,  based  in  Cul¬ 
ver  City,  Calif. 

As  a  full-time  chairman,  Fe¬ 
naughty  said  he  “will  handle  more 
day-to-day  business  as  triple-!’ s  new 
president  takes  our  product  tech¬ 
nology  in  new  directions,  focusing 
on  open  systems  .  .  .  .” 

Among  other  things,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  readying  a  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  recorder  of  its  own,  which 
it  will  show  in  June  at  ANPA/TEC. 


Supporting  that  effort  in  the  new 
position  of  market  planning  vice 
president  is  Harry  Dahl.  Before  of¬ 
ficially  joining  triple-I  two  weeks 
ago,  he  was  input  systems  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Agfa. 

Dahl  brings  extensive  experience 
from  both  the  text  and  color  sides 
of  the  prepress  systems  business. 
Before  Agfa  he  was  in  marketing 
and  sales  at  Xyquest  and  earlier 
spent  three  years  in  long-term  busi¬ 
ness  planning  and  acquisitions  at 
Scitex  under  Efi  Arazi.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  with  Atex  and  Kodak  for 
about  20  years. 

In  an  interview,  Ying  explained 
that  he  worked  with  Dahl  during  the 
Kodak  acquisition  and  had  “followed 
his  career  since.” 

With  triple-I  customers  “getting 
more  and  more  into  color,”  Ying 
said  he  believed  Dahl  has  experi¬ 
ence  that  is  “totally  relevant  to  the 
direction  triple-I  is  going.  He’s  the 
first  guy  I  called.” 


Under  Ying,  the  company  is  reported  to  be  focusing 
on  “what  customers  say  they  want,  not  what  triple-I 
thinks  they  want,  ”  and  is  doing  more  planning  and 
strategy  development. 


An  electrical  engineer,  Ying  grad¬ 
uated  from  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  where  he  pursued 
doctoral  work  in  automata  theory. 
He  also  attended  MIT’s  Sloan  School 
and  Harvard  Business  School. 

With  his  brother  Richard  and  Dou¬ 
glas  Drane,  Ying  co-founded  Atex 
Inc.,  where  he  designed  and  imple¬ 
mented  the  basic  Atex  extensions  to 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  platforms. 
In  1981,  Eastman  Kodak  acquired 
their  company,  reportedly  for  about 
$80  million. 

Ying  later  formed  a  venture  cap¬ 
ital  firm  to  finance  start-ups  in  com¬ 
puter-related  fields,  then  retired  in 
1986  to  pursue  skiing  and  wind¬ 
surfing. 

Under  Ying,  the  company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  focusing  on  “what  cus¬ 
tomers  say  they  want,  not  what  triple- 
I  thinks  they  want,”  and  is  doing 
more  planning  and  strategy  devel¬ 
opment. 


Dahl  told  E&P  that  he  has  long 
been  familiar  with  triple-I’ s  news¬ 
paper  production  systems  and  visit¬ 
ed  the  company  and  talked  to  A1 
Fenaughty  and  others  in  years  past. 

Founded  about  30  years  ago, 
triple-I’ s  products  range  from  its 
own  display-ad  and  pagination  sys¬ 
tems  to  licensed  and  developed  stan¬ 
dard-platform  editorial,  classified 
and  display  ad  systems  to  imaging 
products  for  scanning,  imagesetting, 
page  facsimile,  and  local  RlP-to-re- 
mote  recorder  digital  fax. 

In  an  earlier  statement,  Fenaughty 
said  Ying  will  “concentrate  on  what 
nucleus  we  have,  and  bring  tech¬ 
nology  down  to  a  broader  market, 
providing  more  cost-competitive 
products  compatible  with  open-sys¬ 
tem  standards.” 

Ying  described  that  “nucleus”  as 
the  company’s  “experience  in  imag¬ 
ing,  recording  on  film  for  high- 
I  throughput  deadline  applications  . .  . 


particularly,  how  to  get  color  im¬ 
ages  in  place  in  a  production  envi¬ 
ronment,”  with  screening  appropri¬ 
ate  for  quality  reproduction  and  at¬ 
tention  to  “production  flow-control 
issues.” 

Viewed  as  a  strong  suit  for  tripie- 
1,  its  imaging  technology  is  not  only 
incorporated  in  its  imagesetters,  but, 
along  with  Ricoh  transmission  tech¬ 
nology,  is  also  an  integral  part  of 
its  InfoFax  facsimile  and  “digital 
fax”  systems  for  remote  output. 

To  make  a  broader,  more  com¬ 
petitive  offering,  it  seeks  to  “mod¬ 
ularize”  its  solutions,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  imaging  technology 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  customers 
triple-I  screening  in  a  PostScript  en¬ 
vironment. 

Dahl  added  that  the  company  may 
also  be  able  to  do  the  same  with  its 
longstanding  automatic  production 
control  and  job  tracking,  capabili¬ 
ties  that  triple-I  brings  to  pagina¬ 
tion  and  which  color  systems  ven¬ 
dors  are  now  addressing. 

Based  on  its  3810  technology,  it 
will  create  a  “dumb”  3850  recorder 
capable  of  interfacing  to  various 
raster  image  processors,  including 
PostScript  devices.  Inherent  in  the 
3850,  say  the  executives,  are  both 
registration  accuracy  and  speed. 

Fenaughty  and  Dahl  explained 
that,  while  3850-based  imagers  will 
not  displace  internal  or  external 
drum  recorders  for  finely  screened, 
manually  stripped  work  at  trade 
shops  or  comparable  in-house  op¬ 
erations,  those  recorders’  high  over¬ 
head  deny  them  the  speed  required 
for  full-page  pagination  on  news¬ 
paper  deadlines. 

In  contrast  to  drum  recorders’ 
trade-off  of  less  than  newspaper 
speed  for  greater  than  newspaper 
quality,  Dahl  called  the  3850  cap¬ 
stan  machine  “good  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  minimal  level  of  accept¬ 
able  quality  for  four-color  genera¬ 
tion”  with  the  benefit  of  high 
throughput. 

According  to  Fenaughty,  no  de¬ 
cision  has  been  made  on  whether 
the  3850  will  be  offered  on  an  OEM 
basis,  but  he  strongly  indicated  its 
availability  to  end  users  who  wish 
to  add  a  high-end  recording  engine 
to  an  existing  RIP. 
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Though  triple-I’s  product  range  is 
extensive,  Fenaughty  said  it  has  no 
full  product  line  available  across  the 
market,  and  its  pagination  and  type¬ 
setting  “have  been  very  much  pitched 
at  the  high  end.”  By  interfacing  with 
triple-I  and  various  other  RIPs,  a 
stand-alone  3850  is  intended  to  help 
change  that. 

Fenaughty  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Macintosh-based  AdWorks/2  ad 
makeup  system  licensed  from  Con¬ 
cept  Publishing  Systems  is  now  in¬ 
tegrated  with  triple-I’s  production 
system  using  the  same  work-flow 
controls  developed  for  the  Sun-based 
AMS/2  display  ad  system. 

He  said  triple-I  can  provide  AMS- 
to-PostScript  output  so  that  users 


get  low-cost  proofing  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  Mac  and  Sun-based  sys¬ 
tems’  symbolic  information  for  out¬ 
put  through  a  high-speed  system. 

The  new  chairman  noted  that  start¬ 
ing  in  November  triple-I  saw  orders 
picking  up.  He  said  many  “stuck  in 
the  pipeline  for  the  last  two  years 
were  beginning  to  ease  through,” 
and  that  more  recent  projects  are  on 
a  faster  closing  schedule.  Owing  to 
that  improved  order  rate  and  move¬ 
ment  of  older  orders,  however,  the 
company  still  suffers  from  backlogs. 
He  said  losses  steadily  diminished 
in  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  30,  but  that  a  loss  is 
still  anticipated  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter. 


News  and  classified  systems  are 
“still  a  vital  part”  of  the  product 
line,  according  to  Fenaughty,  but 
are  increasingly  affected  by  off-the- 
shelf  software. 

“We’ll  shift,  with  time,  toward 
providing  the  integrating  capabili¬ 
ties  required  for  page  .  .  .  and  work- 
flow  control,”  he  said.  And  while 
the  product  line  continues,  Fe¬ 
naughty  added  that  in  three  years 
triple-I  may  “be  building  less  of  the 
software  at  the  point  where  the 
keystrokes  are  taken.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  ad  makeup  —  al¬ 
though  the  capabilities  available  off 
the  shelf  are  not  quite  up  to  the  ad¬ 
vertised  state,  certainly  the  trends 
are  in  that  direction.” 


Another  partnership 

Combining  its  own  products  and  services  with  CompuText  and 
DISC  software,  DEC  seeks  to  re-enter  the  newspaper  systems  business 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Developing  for  about  nine  months, 
the  first  fruit  of  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  partnership  of  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  is  expected  to  appear 
this  year  at  The  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  will 
function  as  the  lead  contractor,  hard¬ 
ware  supplier,  and  integrator  for  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  supplied  by  Hous¬ 
ton-based  CompuText  Inc.  and  De- 
war  Information  Systems  Corp., 
Westmont,  Ill. 

According  to  its  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  chief  Richard  Shur- 
ley,  the  Advocate  last  month  ac¬ 
cepted  a  proposal  from  DEC  to 
change-out  the  paper’s  1970s-vin- 
tage  DEC  editorial  and  classified 
systems. 

Spokespersons  for  DEC  would 
confirm  neither  approval  of  the 
agreement  nor  its  estimated  worth. 
The  new  editorial  and  advertising 
systems  will  consist  of  PCs  running 
under  Windows  and  connected  to 
DEC  VAX  fileservers. 

Changes  in  the  ’90s 

The  arrangement  reflects  recent 
changes  in  strategy  among  publish¬ 
ing  systems  vendors  and  among  those 
who  supply  their  hardware  and  sys¬ 
tem  software. 

Following  the  acquisition  and  vir¬ 
tual  disappearance  of  some  vendors 
and  start-ups  of  others  through  the 
1980s,  several  companies  launched 
marketing  and  technology  partner¬ 


ships,  with  each  other  and/or  with 
their  own  suppliers. 

Those  suppliers,  in  turn,  remapped 
their  own  competitive  strategies, 
launching  new  products,  ending  old 
relationships,  and  establishing  new 
ties. 

Digital  not  only  worked  to  bring 
out  its  new,  faster  “Alpha”  chip,  but 
also  cemented  a  relationship  with 
Microsoft  Corp.,  former  partner  of 
its  major  competitor,  IBM. 

While  IBM  pursued  development 
of  the  OS/2  operating  system  and 
joint  ventures  with  Apple  Comput¬ 
er  Inc.  on  a  next-generation  operat¬ 


competition  and,  along  with  their 
customers,  pared  down  in  recession, 
the  newspaper  system  vendors,  which 
live  between  the  manufacturers  and 
users  of  computers,  were  making 
their  own  adjustments  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  technology. 

Their  alliances  sought  to  broad¬ 
en  product  offerings  and  extend  mar¬ 
keting  reach,  looking  for  customers 
at  uncustomary  levels  of  the  news¬ 
paper  market  —  high-end  vendors 
looking  at  lower-circulation  papers, 
and  vendors  to  the  low  end  of  the 
market  trying  to  sell  to  the  larger 
papers. 


The  arrangement  reflects  recent  change  in  strategy 
among  publishing  systems  vendors  and  among  those 
who  supply  their  hardware  and  system  software. 


ing  system,  processor,  and  line  of 
machines,  Microsoft  went  its  own 
way  with  its  Windows  NT  environ¬ 
ment. 

DEC  stepped  in  about  where  IBM 
stepped  out.  Microsoft  will  license 
Windows  NT  to  Digital  to  operate 
on  Alpha-based  machines.  Digital, 
in  turn,  is  to  expand  its  Pathworks 
network  operating  system  to  support 
Windows  NT  client  and  server  soft¬ 
ware.  DEC  joins  Microsoft’s  Strate¬ 
gic  Integrator  Program  as  a  direct 
reseller  of  Microsoft’s  network  prod¬ 
uct  line,  including  LAN  Manager 
2.1. 

While  corporations  paired  off  in 


All  the  while,  DISC  quietly  went 
its  own  way,  building  a  large  cus¬ 
tomer  base  among  small  and  medi¬ 
um-sized  papers.  CompuText,  a 
younger  company,  was  busy  devel¬ 
oping  and  installing  its  first  sys¬ 
tems,  designed  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  papers  of  varying  sizes. 
Though  the  companies  are  probable 
competitors,  different  products  from 
each  are  “partnered”  through  the 
agency  of  DEC. 

The  principal  players  are  not  com¬ 
plete  strangers.  Jimmy  Connell  got 
his  start  in  the  newspaper  business 

(See  PARTNERS  on  page  24) 
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in  Louisiana,  then  left  to  work  for 
Harris  Corp.  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  founding  his  own  business, 
which  later  became  CompuText 
(E&P,  Nov.  3,  1990). 

Connell  first  learned  programming 
on  DEC  systems,  the  original  plat¬ 
form  for  many  system  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  DISC,  where,  before  join¬ 
ing  Harris  in  Florida,  Connell  was 
offered  a  job  as  Steuart  Dewar’s  first 
programmer,  according  to  Compu¬ 
Text  vice  president  Suzette  Connell. 

A  complete  package 

Connell  said  she  had  decided  to 
contact  several  large  firms  last  year. 
She  approached  DEC  in  June  to  see 
“what  we  could  do  together”  for 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
100,000  or  more.  Baton  Rouge  may 
be  a  more  manageably  sized  first 
installation  for  the  partnership,  but, 
according  to  CompuText,  it  was  not 
an  officially  contracted  site  as  of 
mid-March. 


Several  papers  reportedly  have 
asked  DEC  for  demos.  Jimmy  Con¬ 
nell  reported  traveling  with  DEC 
representatives  and  giving  presen¬ 
tations  at  several  interested  U.S.  and 
Canadian  papers  of  varying  sizes. 

Noting  that  DEC  “had  already  pro¬ 
gressed  down  a  path  of  their  own,” 
Suzette  Connell  said  she  found  that 
“what  we  were  interested  in  doing 
would  fit  right  in  with  what  they 
were  in  the  process  of  beginning.” 

From  Suzette  Connell’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  dec’s  arrangement  to  get  back 
into  newspapers  may  be  “very  time¬ 
ly,”  but  facing  a  slow  return  from 
the  third  year  of  a  recession  worse 
than  most  of  their  personnel  can  re¬ 
member,  newspapers  have  not  been 
spending  quite  as  they  did  in  the 
1980s. 

Nevertheless,  many  papers  are 
running  on  aged  systems  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced  soon,  and  many 
of  those  systems  run  on  old  DEC 
hardware.  Like  Baton  Rouge,  other 
papers  of  various  sizes  still  run  DEC 
editorial  and  classified  systems, 
while  some  of  the  largest,  such  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  are  using 
DEC-based  systems  from  CSl. 

Digital’s  software  automated  clas¬ 


sified  and  editorial  input  at  a  great 
many  newspapers  in  the  1970s.  It 
withdrew  from  the  business,  but  its 
machines  continued  to  run  the  orig¬ 
inal  versions  of  software  from  most 
of  the  subsequent  vendors  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Then  System  Integrators’  IBM- 
and  Tandem-based  systems  spread 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  market.  Oth¬ 
er  vendors  later  ported  systems  to 
PCs  and  new  companies  wrote  for 
PCs  and  Macintoshes.  DEC  machines 
began  to  disappear. 

Crosfield  News  Systems  moved 
development  off  DEC  platforms. 
Then  IBM  allied  with  longtime  DEC 
user  Atex,  which  already  was  using 
several  different  machines  for  dif¬ 
ferent  systems.  The  more  recent  com¬ 
petition  for  RISC-based  servers  and 
workstations  seemed  mostly  a  Sun- 
versus-IBM  battle,  though  DEC,  too, 
had  the  hardware. 

However,  DEC  kept  building  its 
own  workstations  and,  more  recently, 
began  supplying  its  own  PCs,  in¬ 
cluding  laptops.  To  power  forth¬ 
coming  high-end  machines,  it  cre¬ 
ated  the  Alpha  chip.  To  make  them 
friendly  creatures,  it  is  adopting  Mi¬ 


crosoft’s  Windows  NT. 

Last  fall,  Steuart  Dewar  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  future  installations 
at  larger-circulation  papers  through 
cooperative  arrangements  with  cus¬ 
tomers’  own  systems  staff  or  with 
larger  organizations  such  as  com¬ 
puter  manufacturers.  Calls  to  Dewar 
several  weeks  later,  though,  were 
not  returned. 

DEC  personnel  will  say  nothing 
for  the  record,  although  an  an¬ 
nouncement  is  expected  in  spring. 

CompuText,  however,  outlined  the 
way  the  partnership  will  work. 
Suzette  Connell  said  her  company’s 
arrangement  with  DEC  was  nailed 
down  by  last  fall,  by  which  time 
DEC  already  had  decided  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  DISC.  The  result  is  that 
the  partnership  intends  to  offer  a 
complete  newspaper  publishing 
package:  software,  hardware,  inte¬ 
gration,  and  training. 

“A  major  feature”  of  DEC’S  of¬ 
fering,  she  said,  is  24-hour  help. 
DEC  personnel,  trained  by  Compu¬ 
Text  and  DISC,  will  be  able  to  call 
on  those  firms  for  continuing  as¬ 
sistance,  but  DEC  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  training  users. 

Connell  said  that  CompuText  staff 


will  be  on  hand  as  “prime  trainer” 
only  at  the  first  few  customer  sites, 
“but  we’ll  always  be  there,”  she 
added.  “We’re  not  just  doing  this 
as  a  subcontractor  and  then  going 
away.” 

While  CompuText  and  DISC  con¬ 
centrate  on  product  development, 
DEC  will  handle  marketing  and 
sales,  supply  all  hardware,  and  serve 
as  overall  integrator. 

“The  buck  stops  with  them,”  said 
Suzette  Connell. 

DISC  supplies  editorial  systems 
and  CompuText  supplies  advertis¬ 
ing  systems.  “We  are  making  ad¬ 
justments  to  our  ad  system  to  in¬ 
terpret  their  overall  system  design,” 
said  Suzette  Connell.  She  said  DEC 
sought  “very  minor”  product 
changes,  and  added  that  among  the 
reasons  CompuText  was  chosen  was 
DEC’S  satisfaction  with  “what  we 
brought  to  the  plate  as  it  stood.” 

The  software  must  be  ported,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Unix  to  DEC’S  Rdb 
database  environment  for  the  VAX, 
for  which  conversion  the  two  ven¬ 
dors  were  “hired  as  contractors”  by 
DEC.  Each  also  continues  to  sell  its 
full  line  of  editorial,  classified,  and 
display  ad  products  in  the  unmod¬ 
ified  versions. 

The  vendors  function  more  as 
partners  with  DEC  than  with  each 
other. 

“I  don’t  have  a  clue  as  to  what’s 
going  on  there  [Baton  Rouge]  on 
the  editorial  side,”  said  Jimmy  Con¬ 
nell,  adding  that  he  had  not  even 
seen  the  proposal.  Though  DEC  may 
at  some  point  add  other  vendors’ 
products  to  its  offering,  “At  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  said  Suzette  Connell,  “we 
are  the  chosen  two.” 

Baton  Rouge 

The  Advocate  seems  a  natural 
prospect  for  CompuText:  a  DEC 
publishing  system  user  just  100 
miles  from  the  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk,  CompuText’ s  premier 
installation  and  the  Connells’  for¬ 
mer  employer. 

Beginning  this  year,  the  Morning 
Advocate  (September  ’91  circula¬ 
tion  79,000  daily,  134,000  Sunday) 
became  simply  the  Advocate  after 
the  owner.  Capital  City  Press,  fold¬ 
ed  the  evening  State-Times  last  year. 
The  Advocate  sports  a  new  design 
and  more  color.  (See  related  story, 
P.  16.) 

Deferring  to  DEC’S  discretion  in 
disclosing  technical  details  of  the 
installation.  Advocate  IS  manager 
Shurley  offered  no  more  than  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  project  there. 

Advocate  city  editor  Dan  Hatfield 
(See  PARTNERS  on  page  32) 


While  CompuText  and  DISC  concentrate  on  product 
development,  DEC  will  handle  marketing  and  sales, 
supply  all  hardware,  and  serve  as  overall  Integrator. 
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Open  season  on  journalists 

Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  reports  1,264  attacks  worldwide 
in  1991,  the  most  in  any  year  since  documentation  began  in  1981 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  are  some  records  that  prob¬ 
ably  should  remain  unbroken. 

The  Committee  to  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  reported  that  there  were 
1,264  attacks  against  journalists 
around  the  world  in  1991,  the  most 
in  any  single  year  since  the  CPJ  be¬ 
gan  documenting  such  abuses  in  1981. 

Sixty-six  Journalists  were  killed 
or  missing  and  presumed  dead,  “a 
figure  .  .  .  that  has  great  significance 
because  it  shows  that  journalists  are 
every  bit  as  vulnerable  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  social  transitions  of  the  present 
as  they  were  to  the  ideological  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  past,”  wrote  CPJ  execu¬ 
tive  director  Anne  Nelson  in  her  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  report. 

“We  acknowledge  a  paradox  in 
this  statement,  because  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  cause  of  press  free¬ 
dom  has  advanced  further,  in  more 
countries,  over  the  past  three  years 
than  over  any  comparable  period  in 
memory,”  Nelson  wrote,  adding,  “It 
is  clear  to  anyone  studying  these 
figures  that  the  ‘New  World  Order’ 
has  not  been  a  simple  evolution  into 
a  harmonious  transnational  Utopia. 

“There  is  an  alarming  trend  sig¬ 
naled  by  this  report,”  she  continued, 
“threats  to  the  press  generated  by 
the  great  East-West  rivalry  have  been 
displaced  by  those  arising  from 
seething  ethnic  conflicts  and  sepa¬ 
ratist  movements  that  have  recent¬ 
ly  come  to  the  fore.” 

Yugoslavia,  where  the  ethnic  strife 
is  as  intense  as  anywhere  in  the 
world,  saw  the  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  killings  in  a  single  country 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  past  10 
years.  During  1991,  at  least  19  jour¬ 
nalists  were  killed  and  another  two 
are  missing  and  presumed  dead. 

“A  few  of  the  journalists  who  per¬ 
ished  in  Yugoslavia  are  believed  to 
have  been  targeted  by  troops  or 
paramilitary  forces  who  had  good 
reason  for  not  wanting  their  actions 
to  be  reported,”  according  to  Nel¬ 
son.  “Others  were  more  casual  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  virulent  war  without  fronts, 
where  ‘cross  fire’  could  affect  an 
unusually  large  and  porous  area.” 

Colombia  reported  the  next-great¬ 
est  concentration  of  murdered  jour¬ 


nalists,  with  10  killed  during  1991. 
In  Peru,  six  journalists  were  killed; 
five  in  India;  four  in  Iraq,  three  each 
in  Haiti  and  Azerbaijan;  two  each 
in  Latvia  and  Mexico;  and  one  in 
the  United  States,  in  Guatemala, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Russia,  Israel  and 
the  Occupied  Territories,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Ethiopia. 

The  nation  with  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  imprisoned  journalists  in  1991 
was  China,  according  to  CPJ.  Eleven 
journalists  were  being  held  in  Kuwait 
and  10  in  Syria.  In  all,  the  CPJ  re¬ 
ported  that  some  108  journalists  were 
in  prison  around  the  world  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1992. 

The  CPJ  report,  “Attacks  on  the 
Press  1991,”  listed  individual  inci¬ 


dents  of  harassment  and  violence 
against  journalists  around  the  world. 

CPJ  does  not  report  on  incidents 
in  the  United  States  because  there 
are  other  groups  —  such  as  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  —  which  already  monitor 
press  freedoms  here. 

In  addition,  during  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an¬ 
nouncing  release  of  the  report.  Nel¬ 
son  pointed  out  that  thejnurder  of 
Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue  in  New 
York  City  is  one  of  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  cases  where  foreign  journalists 
have  been  tracked  down  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  killed  —  proving  that 
living  in  the  United  States  does  not 
make  a  journalist  immune  to  these 
attacks. 


Owner-columnist  steps  down 
to  run  for  state  office 


Robert  H.  Fowler  Jr.  has  stepped 
down  as  chairman  of  six  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  weeklies  in  order  to  campaign 
for  state  senator. 

But  he  remains  a  major  owner  of 
closely  held  Swank-Fowler  Publi¬ 
cations,  publishers  of  the  Duncan- 
non  Record  and  five  other  weeklies 
with  total  circulation  of  24,000.  His 
son,  Wade  Fowler,  is  editor  of  the 
Record  and  two  other  Perry  Coun¬ 
ty  weeklies. 

Fowler,  a  65-year-old  Democrat 
in  Republican  voting  territory,  also 
halted  his  weekly  column  and  work 
on  his  fifth  historical  novel  in  or¬ 
der  to  campaign  in  the  31st  District. 

In  a  column,  Wade  Fowler  said 
that  he  will  excuse  himself  from  any 
writing,  editing,  or  decisions  on  any 
stories  about  the  race  his  dad  is  in. 

“Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  diluting  the 
blood  nor  of  poisoning  this  well  of 
objectivity  by  writing  about  this  im¬ 
portant  race,”  he  said. 

After  describing  his  ties  to  other 
politicians  in  the  election,  Wade 
Fowler  said,  “I  love  my  father  and 
I  happen  to  think  he  will  make  an 
excellent  state  senator.  That’s  why 
I  cannot  write  any  more  about  the 
personalities  or  issues  that  will 


evolve  in  the  race  .  .  .  These  are  my 
last  words  on  the  topic.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Newport  News- 
Sun  outlined  its  ties  to  Fowler  and 
its  attempts  to  remain  objective.  The 
papers  will  continue  their  policy  of 
not  endorsing  political  candidates. 

“Other  than  my  selling  the  pa¬ 
pers,  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  be 
more  objective,”  Robert  Fowler  said 
in  an  interview. 

A  former  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  presi¬ 
dent,  he  said  that  none  of  the  260 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg¬ 
islature  is  a  newspaper  person. 

“I  think  it’s  time  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  got  involved  in  the  political 
processes,”  he  said.  “We  are  part 
of  a  major  industry  in  the  state  and 
we  are  spectators,  not  participants.” 

Robert  Fowler  founded  Histori¬ 
cal  Times  Inc.,  a  group  of  histori¬ 
cal  and  sporting  magazines  that  was 
sold  in  1986  to  Cowles  Media  Co. 

In  his  first  run  for  public  office, 
he  is  uncontested  in  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  primary.  In  general  elections  for 
a  seat  being  vacated  by  a  retiring 
Republican,  he  will  face  the  win¬ 
ner  of  a  contested  Republican  pri¬ 
mary. 

— George  Garneau 
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Is  a  comic  strip  writer  a  cartoonist? 

This  has  been  a  thorny  issue  for  the  NCS,  where  some 
writers  have  full  and  others  associate  membership 


By  David  Astor 

Should  people  who  write  but  don’t 
draw  comics  be  considered  car¬ 
toonists? 

That  question  has  been  the  source 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  where 
the  general  practice  is  for  comic 
writers  to  be  associate  rather  than 
full  members.  Yet  at  least  some  com¬ 
ic  writers  have  been  allowed  full 
NCS  membership,  which  gives  them 
voting  privileges  and  lower  yearly 
dues. 

Things  can  get  especially  sticky 
when  the  co-creators  of  a  strip  seek 
NCS  membership,  as  was  the  case 
several  months  ago  with  “Suburban 
Cowgirls”  writer  Janet  Alfieri  and 
artist  Ed  Colley  of  Tribune  Media 
Services.  They  had  heard  good 
things  about  the  NCS  and,  like  many 
other  cartoonists,  were  feeling  a  bit 
isolated  from  their  peers.  But  they 
opted  not  to  try  to  join  when  told 
that  Colley  could  be  a  full  member 
but  Alfieri  no  more  than  an  associ¬ 
ate  member. 

“We  just  kind  of  lost  interest,” 
said  Alfieri,  who  was  contacted  by 
E&P.  “We  would  still  want  to  join, 
but  only  on  an  equal  basis  because 
we’re  a  team.” 

In  addition  to  co-creating  and  writ¬ 
ing  “Suburban  Cowgirls,”  Alfieri 
gives  Colley  certain  artistic  direc¬ 
tions —  just  as  Colley  (also  an  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist)  expresses  his  opin¬ 
ions  about  Alfieri’s  ideas.  This  blur¬ 
ring  of  the  writer-artist  divide  often 
happens  with  comic  collaborators  — 
including  people  such  as  “Baby 
Blues”  co-creator/writer  Jerry  Scott 
and  co-creator/artist  Rick  Kirkman 


Mark  Cohen 


Bunny  Hoest 


1 


Jerry  Scott 


of  Creators  Syndicate. 

Alfieri  said  she  understands  that 
any  organization  needs  to  have  some 
membership  limits,  but  feels  comic 
co-creators  should  have  equal  NCS 
status. 

“I  agree,”  commented  NCS  mem¬ 
bership  committee  chair  and  free¬ 
lance  cartoonist  Steve  DuQuette,  but 
he  added  that  it  is  his  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  46-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion’s  bylaws  forbid  it. 

Scott  said  rules  like  that  “need  to 
be  changed,”  and  added  that  —  with 
the  NCS  having  recently  revised  its 
awards  system  —  maybe  member¬ 
ship  reform  could  be  considered  next. 

The  NCS  national  representative 
called  it  “outrageous”  that  comic  co¬ 
creators  such  as  Alfieri  and  Colley 
cannot  be  on  the  same  membership 
tier.  “In  cases  like  that  they  should 
both  be  full  members,”  stated  Scott, 
who,  in  addition  to  penning  “Baby 
Blues,”  also  writes  and  draws  “Nan¬ 
cy”  for  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

“If  for  some  reason  I  wasn’t  do¬ 
ing  ‘Nancy’  anymore,  I  wonder  if  I 
would  have  to  be  an  associate  NCS 


member,”  commented  Scott.  “That’s 
kind  of  spooky!” 

If  the  NCS  does  consider  letting 
co-creator  comic  writers  be  full 
members,  there  is  sure  also  to  be 
discussion  about  whether  or  not  con¬ 
tributing  comic  writers  should  be 
full  members  as  well. 

One  such  person  is  Mark  Cohen, 
who  writes  some  of  the  “Wee  Pals” 
strips  by  Morrie  Turner  of  Creators 
and  many  of  the  Sunday  strips  for 
another  syndicated  comic.  He  also 
contributed  to  a  third  strip  recent¬ 
ly  dropped  from  syndication. 

“It  takes  a  specific  kind  of  writ¬ 
er  to  write  for  a  comic,”  said  Co¬ 
hen,  in  explaining  why  he  feels  such 
people  should  have  a  chance  to  be 
full  NCS  members.  “The  writing  has 
to  be  concise,  and  you  have  to  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  how  the  cartoonist  thinks. 
It’s  a  very  specific  skill.” 

He  added,  “I  think  most  car¬ 
toonists  are  going  to  tell  you  that 
the  writing  comes  first.” 

“Nothing  really  happens  until  the 
gag  is  formulated  and  the  dialogue 
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In  this  strip  by  Dana  Summers  (right),  it  looks  like  the  meeting  is  already  a  smash. 

New  ‘Bound  &  Gagged’  comic  coming  from  TMS 


A  new  comic  from  prolific  car¬ 
toonist  Dana  Summers  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  March  30  by  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  “Bound  & 
Gagged”  features  sight  gags  mate¬ 
rial. 

Summers  is  the  co-creator,  with 
Ralph  Dunagin,  of  “The  Middletons” 


is  set,”  agreed  Scott,  although  he 
noted  that  comic  art  probably  has  a 
more  glamorous  aura  than  comic 
writing. 

In  addition  to  writing  for  comics, 
Cohen  also  devotes  a  lot  of  time  to 
NCS  activities.  He  is  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  the  organization’s  Northern 
California  chapter,  and  was  “in¬ 
volved  in  every  aspect  short  of  the 
judging”  after  that  chapter  was  asked 
to  select  the  recipient  of  an  NCS 
greeting  card  award  —  one  of  10 
category  prizes  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  along  with  the  Reuben  for 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year,”  at  an  April  25  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

But  as  an  associate  member,  Co¬ 
hen  cannot  vote  in  the  Reuben  bal¬ 
loting  and  must  also  pay  $200  rather 
than  $100  a  year  NCS  dues. 

NCS  treasurer  Larry  Katzman  es¬ 
timated  that  fewer  than  10%  of  the 
organization’s  442  members  are  in 
this  associate  category  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  syndicate  people  as  well  as 
comic  writers.  DuQuette  added  that 
there  is  also  an  NCS  retiree  cate¬ 
gory  with  a  $35  annual  dues  rate. 

Cohen  stressed  that  he  is  not  bit¬ 
ter  with  the  NCS.  “I’m  happy  to  be 
involved  to  the  extent  that  I  am,” 
he  declared.  “I  enjoy  it.  But  I  think 
writers  deserve  perhaps  more  in¬ 
volvement  than  we’re  allowed.” 

NCS  president  Mell  Lazarus,  who 
does  “Momma”  and  “Miss  Peach” 
for  Creators,  said,  “Mark  has  done 
so  much  for  the  society”  and  added 
that  he  is  aware  that  Cohen  feels 
writers  should  be  eligible  for  full 
membership. 

What  is  Lazarus’  opinion  about 
the  current  membership  policy?  “I 


strip  distributed  by  North  America 
Syndicate.  He  also  does  editorial 
cartoons  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel 

and  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group. 

The  award-winning  Summers  is 
an  Art  Institute  of  Boston  graduate 
who  began  his  cartooning  career  as 
a  free-lancer  for  weekly  Mas- 


think  it  is  basically  the  way  it  should 
be,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  gone  back 
and  forth  on  it  personally.” 

On  the  one  hand,  Lazarus  called 
it  “a  shame”  that  some  people  are 
not  allowed  to  be  full  NCS  mem¬ 
bers.  He  wondered  if  maybe  writ¬ 
ers  should  get  full  membership  af¬ 
ter  being  in  the  cartoon  business  for 
a  certain  number  of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lazarus  and 
another  NCS  official  said  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  organization’s  founders 
that  full  members  do  some  drawing 
and  earn  more  than  50%  of  their  in¬ 
come  as  cartoonists. 

But  there  are  gray  areas.  One  in¬ 
terviewee,  for  instance,  said  there 
are  full  NCS  members  who  earn  the 
majority  of  their  incomes  outside  of 
cartooning.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  writer/artist  of  a  rel¬ 
atively  new  syndicated  comic  that 
is  not  yet  bringing  in  enough  in¬ 
come  for  him  or  her  to  quit  a  full¬ 
time  day  job. 

Also,  there  are  a  number  of  full 
NCS  members  who  draw  comics  but 
do  no  writing.  One  interviewee  won¬ 
dered  if  these  people  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  artists,  not  cartoonists. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  some 
non-drawing  comic  writers  being  full 
NCS  members  while  others  are  as¬ 
sociate  members.  “We  have  some 
inconsistencies,”  acknowledged 
Lazarus. 

He  and  other  NCS  officials  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  several  possible  fac¬ 
tors,  including  oversights.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  the  organization’s 
business  affairs  are  handled  by  car¬ 
toonists  volunteering  their  time,  so 
some  things  get  missed. 

Family  connections  may  have  been 


sachusetts  newspapers.  He  was  a 
staff  artist  for  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Times  and  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald 
before  joining  the  Sentinel  in  1982. 
His  cartoons  have  been  reprinted  in 
publications  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Post,  Newsweek, 
and  Time. 


a  factor  when  it  comes  to  the  full 
membership  status  enjoyed  by  com¬ 
ic  writers  such  as  Dean  Young  and 
Bunny  Hoest,  who  have  other  peo¬ 
ple  draw  their  features. 

“Blondie”  was  created  by  the  late 
Chic  Young,  whose  son  Dean  now 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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No  one  advises  on  how  to  behave 
at  the  office  and  home  better  than 
Letitia  Baldri  ge.  But  then  who  has 
more  experience  than  this  etiquette 
doyenne?  She  counseled  four  First 
ladies  and  authored  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Executive  Manners.  To  in¬ 
sure  your  readers'  business  and  social 
success,  order  her  column  today. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  The  Letitia  Baldri  ee 
Column  on  manners.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  27) 
collaborates  on  the  King  Features 
Syndicate  strip  with  artist  Stan 
Drake.  Bunny  —  the  widow  of  Bill 
Hoest  —  does  the  King-distributed 
“Lockhorns,”  “Agatha  Crumm,”  and 
“What  A  Guy!”  with  artist  John 
Reiner.  Also,  their  weekly  “Howard 
Huge”  panel  for  Parade  magazine 
recently  entered  international  syn¬ 
dication  via  United  Media. 

When  contacted  by  E&P,  Hoest 
said  she  feels  she  deserves  full  NCS 
membership.  She  noted  that  she  does 
some  of  the  comics’  writing  herself, 
coordinates  gag  contributors’  sub¬ 
missions  and  rewrites  some  of  this 
material,  and  gives  artistic  direction 
to  Reiner.  She  added  that  she  helped 
make  changes  in  the  Bill  Hoest-cre- 
ated  “Lockhorns”  and  co-created 
“Agatha  Crumm,”  “What  A  Guy!,” 
and  “Howard  Huge”  with  Bill. 

Yet  NCS  associate  membership 
has  been  the  limit  for  comic  co-cre¬ 
ators  such  as  Alfieri  as  well  as  writ¬ 
ers  who  create  strips  by  themselves 
and  then  find  artists.  NCS  sources 
said  one  current  associate  member 
is  “Mandrake  the  Magician”/“The 
Phantom”  writer  Lee  Falk,  who  was 
the  sole  creator  of  the  two  King 
strips  during  the  mid- 1930s. 

Katzman,  known  as  “Kaz”  on  his 
magazine  cartoons,  said  he  thinks 
inconsistencies  relating  to  writer 
membership  status  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  NCS  board 
and  remedied. 

If  the  NCS  does  try  to  remedy 
the  situation,  most  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  favor  making  at  least  some 
writers  full  members  rather  than 
bumping  people  such  as  Hoest  and 
Young  to  associate  status. 

“I  think  Bunny  and  Dean  being 
full  members  is  as  natural  as  John 
[Reiner]  and  Stan  [Drake]  being  full 
members,”  said  NCS  second  vice 
president  Jack  Caprio,  who  helps 
Johnny  Hart  write  the  Creators-dis- 
tributed  “Wizard  of  Id”  and  “B.C.” 
Caprio,  a  full  NCS  member,  also 
inks  “B.C.” 

Several  interviewees  also  said  a 
separate  NCS  category  award  for 
writers  might  be  something  worth 
considering  in  the  future. 

UFS  writer  sues  III 

“The  Kinsey  Report”  columnist 
Dr.  June  Reinisch  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  has  sued  Indiana 
University,  according  to  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star. 


A  new  recurring  character  was  introduced  this  month  in  ‘Crankshaft’  by 
Tom  Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate.  Ed  Crankshaft’s 
daughter  Chris  —  a  free-spirited  professional  photographer  who  lives  and 
works  in  New  York  City  —  had  appeared  previously  only  in  flashbacks. 


The  director  of  the  Kinsey  Insti¬ 
tute  for  sex  research  at  lU  wants  to 
force  the  university  to  reveal  doc¬ 
uments  she  fears  might  be  used 
against  her  in  a  planned  review  of 
her  work.  Reinisch  also  asked  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Circuit  Court  to  stop 
the  review. 

According  to  the  Star  story,  the 
documents  may  include  anonymous 
criticism  of  Reinisch  and  her  efforts 
to  publicize  Kinsey’s  research  and 
promote  sexual  education  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  documents  may  have  been 
a  factor  in  lU’s  administration  giv¬ 
ing  Reinisch  a  negative  review  and 
requesting  her  resignation  in  1988. 
The  Kinsey  board,  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  administration,  re¬ 
fused  the  resignation  request. 

Abe  Lincoln  library 

An  1856  document  bearing  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  handwriting  was  do¬ 
nated  to  the  Illinois  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Library’s  Henry  Horner  Lincoln 
Collection  as  the  result  of  a  column 
by  Ann  Landers  of  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

In  February  1991,  Landers  ad¬ 
vised  a  writer  to  return  stolen  scis¬ 
sors  allegedly  owned  by  Lincoln  to 
the  Springfield-based  library.  The 
scissors  were  not  recovered,  but  Lan¬ 
ders  reader  Grace  Williams  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  used  the  information  in  the 
column  to  inquire  about  donating 
the  1856  document. 

Honors  for  several 

“Berry’s  World”  creator  Jim  Berry 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
24  “Sesquicentennial  Alumni”  to 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  He  is  a  1955 
OWU  graduate. 

In  other  honors  news,  self-syndi¬ 
cated  political  satire/social  com- 


Bob  Rich  has  replaced  Don  Cok¬ 
er  as  collaborator  with  Jay  Schiller 
on  the  ‘Jock  Shorts’  sports  cartoon 
(see  E&P,  January  5,  1991),  which 
is  now  available  three  times  a  week 
rather  than  weekly.  Clients  include 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Schiller  is  based  at  6755  W. 
Broward  Blvd.,  110A,  Plantation,  Fla. 
33317. 


mentary  columnist  Rick  Horowitz 
of  Shorewood,  Wis.,  has  won  a  first 
prize  for  magazine  writing  from  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club.  His  story 
about  the  struggle  to  complete  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Regional 
English  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal'?,  Sunday  magazine. 

Also,  former  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice  society  columnist  “Suzy”  — 
now  with  Women’s  Wear  Daily  and 
W  —  will  be  among  the  recipients 
of  a  Matrix  Award  from  New  York 
Women  in  Communications  at  an 
April  8  luncheon.  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  Linda  Ellerbee 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 

A  current  Copley  columnist, 
“RSVP:  Manners”  writer  Letitia 
Baldrige,  will  speak  next  month  at 
the  International  Association  of 
Culinary  Professionals  conference 
in  Miami. 

Lorentz  dead  at  86 

Pare  Lorentz,  a  pioneering  docu¬ 
mentary  filmmaker  who  was  a  crit¬ 
ic  for  King  Features  Syndicate  in 
the  early  1930s,  has  died  at  the  age 
of  86. 
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for  weight  for  a  fat  shopper. 

Instead  of  trying  to  stop  alternate 
delivery,  “they  should  control  their 
costs,  because  costs  are  what’s  driv¬ 
ing  alternate  delivery,”  says  Wenz 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune’s  TADS. 

“It’s  interesting  that  as  Russia  al¬ 
lows  free  enterprise,  here  we  are 
trying  to  close  free  enterprise,”  said 
Stan  Henry,  whose  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  Inc.  has  contracts  for  af¬ 
filiated  private  delivery  companies 
in  34  cities  to  deliver  national  mag¬ 
azines  and  catalogs  to  about  2  mil¬ 
lion  homes. 

“I  think  it’s  criminal  that  we 
should  be  held  hostage”  to  the  Postal 
Service  and  its  unions,  said  Mike 
Trost,  president  of  Publishers  Ex¬ 
press,  which  has  contracts  to  de¬ 
liver  to  500,000  homes  in  13  mar¬ 
kets. 

Henry  said  postal  workers  made 
similar  arguments  to  try  to  bar  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  and  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  from  package  delivery.  “Postal 
employees  didn’t  lose  their  jobs  then, 
and  I  don’t  expect  any  postal  em¬ 
ployees  to  lose  their  jobs  because 
APD  is  now  in  business,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Postal  Service  was 
planning  to  announce  a  rate  increase 
in  about  a  year. 

“We  support  alternate  delivery  be¬ 
cause  we,  like  many  other  publish¬ 
ers,  have  to  explore  all  means  of 
delivery  to  control  our  postal  costs,” 
said  Linda  Boff,  Times  Mirror  Mag¬ 
azines  spokeswoman. 

Alternate  delivery  operators  work 
within  the  confines  of  private  ex¬ 
press  statutes  that  protect  first-class 
mail,  and  citizens’  mailboxes,  as  a 
monopoly  for  the  Postal  Service.  Al¬ 
ternate  delivery  companies  may  de¬ 
liver  only  addressed  second-class 
and  saturation  third-class  mail,  and 
not  to  mailboxes. 

Their  revenue  comes  from  deliv¬ 
ering  circulars  for  local  advertisers, 
including  newspaper  TMCs,  who 
want  to  saturate  an  area,  and  from 
national  companies  such  as  APD  and 
Publishers  Express,  which  contract 
with  national  magazines  to  deliver 
to  subscribers  in  areas  where  their 
affiliates  operate. 

Though  private  delivery  of  satu¬ 
ration  mail  has  been  around  for 
years — Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Nation¬ 
al  Delivery  Service  is  the  largest, 
delivering  1  million  pieces  a  day 
and  most  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal's  1.8  million  daily  circulation — 
it  exploded  with  the  latest  USPS  rate 
increases  last  year. 


Joy  Rudy,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Alternate  Postal 
Systems,  a  New  Jersey-based  group 
of  more  than  90  companies,  many 
of  them  owned  by  newspapers,  says 
membership  has  doubled  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Postal  workers’  opposition  “is  not 
new  but  it’s  growing”  because  of 
private  delivery’s  rapid  expansion, 
she  says. 

Despite  union  claims  otherwise, 
USPS  says  private  delivery  has  so 
far  not  affected  it. 

“We  haven’t  been  able  to  find  a 
measurable  loss  of  revenue,”  Postal 
Service  spokesman  Marty  Roberts 
said.  “Consequently,  there’s  no  im¬ 
pact  on  our  employees.” 

Stephen  A.  Gold,  consumer  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission,  which  proposes  USPS 
rates,  said  private  mail  may  cut 
postal  jobs — but  less  than  the  unions 
think. 

“In  a  competing  market  that’s 
what’s  going  to  happen  ....  The 
Post  Office  has  to  respond  by  op¬ 
erating  more  efficiently  and  keep¬ 
ing  costs  down.  That’s  the  biggest 
challenge  now,  to  control  out-of- 
control  costs. 

But  USPS  is  taking  heed.  In  March 
it  formed  an  advisory  committee  to 
“identify  roadblocks  to  competition 
and  eliminate  them,”  Roberts  said. 
A  committee  co-chairman  is  Robert 
Kamerschen,  chairman  of  ad  mail¬ 
er  Advo  Inc.,  a  major  USPS  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Alternate  delivery  companies  use 
independent  contractors  as  carriers 
to  place  local  advertising,  national 
magazines,  and  catalogs  on  doorsteps 
or  doorknobs.  Carriers  generally  are 
paid  a  few  cents  per  piece  they  de¬ 
liver  and  receive  no  benefits.  USPS 
carriers  earn  $25,000  to  $32,000  a 
year,  plus  extensive  benefits. 

Nevertheless,  many  if  not  most 
alternate  delivery  companies  owned 
by  newspapers  are  in  the  start-up 
phase  and  losing  money. 

An  exception  is  Newsday,  which 
has  bought  companies  that  deliver 
advertising  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  York  City  and  combined  them 
under  DSA,  which  earns  a  profit  de¬ 
livering  to  2.5  million  homes, 
900,000  of  them  on  Long  Island, 
Green  says.  DSA  employs  50  full¬ 
time  staffers,  some  represented  by 
unions,  and  pays  2,800  independent- 
contractor  carriers. 

Green  told  postal  union  leaders 
that  DSA’s  impact  would  be  “very 
small” — at  most  less  than  1%  of  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-class  volume  in  the 
area — and  that  automation  within 
USPS  itself  would  affect  workers 


Trost  of  Publishers  Express  has 
met  with  USPS  officials  to  discuss 
actions  by  local  postal  officials.  He 
said  both  sides  agreed  to  compete 
on  price  and  service — not  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Ultimately  he  predicted  private 
carriers  would  not  be  bullied  by 
union  tactics  because  in  the  end 
competition  produces  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  service  for  consumers. 

Scripps  trust 
to  sell  some 
Scripps  stock 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  has  filed  plans 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  a  public  offering 
of  5  million  shares  of  Class  A  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

The  stock  is  owned  by  the  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Scripps  Trust,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  controlling  shareholder. 

Administrators  of  the  trust  say 
they  are  selling  the  stock  in  order 
to  diversify  the  trust’s  assets. 

The  trust  owns  about  75%  of 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  Class  A  common 
stock  and  80%  of  voting  common 
stock. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  will  not  make 
money  on  the  sale. 

— AP 

AP  launches 
audiotax  line 

The  Associated  Press  is  offering 
its  AP  Tax  Tip  Hotline  service  at 
no  extra  cost  as  part  of  its  AP  Au¬ 
dio  Update  audiotex  service. 

Available  last  year  through  a  900- 
number  call,  AP  Tax  Tip  Hotline  is 
now  free  to  callers. 

The  hotline  answers  30  often- 
asked  questions  about  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  filing,  ranging  from  de¬ 
termining  job-related  deductible  ex¬ 
penses  to  reporting  a  child’s  income 
and  understanding  IRS  audits.  Each 
report  lasts  one  minute. 

Magazine  ads 
inch  up  in  February 

Total  advertising  pages  in  maga¬ 
zines  inched  up  less  than  1%  in 
February,  the  trade  group  Publish¬ 
ers  Information  Bureau  said. 

A  total  of  12,863  ad  pages  for 
the  month  generated  4.9%  higher 
revenue,  up  to  $528.2  million,  the 
group  said  in  its  monthly  report. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1992, 
ad  pages  were  down  1.5%  from  1 99 1 
as  revenues  increased  1.5% 
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Subpoenas 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ing  the  sources  of  leaks  of  Anita 
Hill’s  allegations  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  by  Justice  Clarence  Thomas 
and  of  information  leaked  from  the 
Ethics  Committee’s  Charles  Keat¬ 
ing  investigation. 

Senators  Ford  and  Stevens,  how¬ 
ever,  citing  the  protections  offered 
journalists  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  said  they  will  not  force  re¬ 
porters  to  reveal  their  sources  or  to 
produce  records. 

“Approving  these  requests  would 
send  the  wrong  message  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  which  rightly  demands 
fairness  and  respect  of  individual 
rights  for  all  its  citizens,’’  Sen.  Ford 
said  in  a  prepared  statement.  “I  am 
mindful  that  victims,  all  too  often 
women,  have  few  places  to  turn  when 
their  rights  are  violated.  To  grant 
the  requested  orders  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  media  and 
could  close  a  door  where  more  doors 
need  opening. 

“The  traditions  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
garding  the  press  and  the  First 
Amendment  require  us  to  balance 
carefully  the  competing  demands 
presented  by  this  case,’’  Sen.  Ford 
added.  “Through  the  years.  Congress 
has  exercised  a  policy  of  restraint 
in  this  area,  and  I  believe  this  tra¬ 
dition  must  be  continued.  And  that 
is  why  we  have  denied  the  special 
independent  counsel’s  requests  to¬ 
day.” 

In  his  statement.  Sen.  Stevens  not¬ 
ed  that  he  and  Sen.  Ford  “came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  with  respect  to 
these  particular  applications,  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  warrant  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  request 
at  this  time. 

“There  is  no  legal  precedent  deal¬ 
ing  specifically  with  the  apparent 
conflict  between  freedom  of  the  press 
guarantees  in  the  First  Amendment 
and  Congress’  inherent  constitutional 
power  to  compel  testimony  and  doc¬ 
uments  in  the  pursuit  of  an  investi¬ 
gation,”  Sen.  Stevens  stated. 

Fleming  said  of  the  senators’  de¬ 
cision,  “It’s  their  call,”  and  that  he 
would  continue  his  investigation. 

In  addition  to  his  subpoenas  of 
the  reporters  and  their  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  Fleming  sought  the  tele¬ 
phone  records  of  Newsday’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  reporter  Timothy 
Phelps  and  those  of  National  Pub¬ 
lic  Radio  correspondent  Nina  Toten- 
berg  (E&P,  March  21,  P.  26). 

Fleming  had  earlier  subpoenaed 
Phelps  and  Newsday  and  Totenberg 
and  NPR,  but  none  would  reveal  the 


source  for  stories  about  the  allega¬ 
tions  by  law  professor  Anita  Hill  of 
sexual  harassment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas  (E&P,  Feb. 
22,  P.  8;  Feb.  29,  P.  14). 

In  addition  to  investigating  leaks 
in  the  Thomas  matter,  Fleming  was 
charged  by  the  Senate  with  finding 
the  source  of  leaks  from  the  Ethics 
Committee’s  investigation  of  former 
savings  and  loan  executive  Charles 
Keating. 

Fleming  first  subpoenaed  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  reporter  Paul  M.  Ro¬ 
driguez,  who  wrote  extensively  on 
the  Keating  Five  investigation,  but 
Rodriguez  also  refused  to  reveal  his 
sources  (E&P,  Feb.  22,  P.  8). 

A  second  round  of  subpoenas  was 
directed  at  the  Washington  Times 
and  its  reporter  Jerry  Seper,  who 
also  covered  the  Keating  hearings. 
Seper  and  the  Times  were  slated  to 
appear  for  questioning  by  Fleming 
on  March  27. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  it  was  un¬ 
clear  whether  Seper  and  the  Times 
would  still  be  required  to  appear, 
and  Fleming  declined  to  comment 
on  that. 

Newsday  attorney  Theodore  Ol¬ 
son  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher 
said,  “We  are  very  gratified  by  the 
statesmanlike  decision  of  Senators 
Ford  and  Stevens.  We  applaud  their 
sensitivity  to  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  press  to  protect  undis¬ 
closed  sources  and  of  the  public  to 
the  fruits  of  unfettered  press  free¬ 
dom  to  gather  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  government.” 

In  his  application  to  the  Rules 
Committee  seeking  to  compel  the 
journalists  to  cooperate,  Fleming  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  journalists  “have  no 
First  Amendment  claim”  when  they 
refuse  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  sto¬ 
ries,  confirm  or  deny  public  state¬ 
ments,  explain  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  later  statements  and  their  orig¬ 
inal  stories,  and  confirm  or  deny 
previous  disclosures  of  sources,  all 
of  which  Fleming  said  was  asked  of 
them. 

“The  investigation  ...  is  lawful 
and  pursues  valid  Senate  purposes, 
namely  the  identification  of  those 
who  breached  the  Senate’s  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  recommendation  of 
additional  rules  and  legislation  to 
deter  and  hopefully  avoid  recur¬ 
rence,”  Fleming  maintained.  “There 
likewise  is  no  doubt  that  identifi¬ 
cation  of  confidential  sources  is  rel¬ 
evant,  and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  mandate  of  Senate  resolution  202 
[authorizing  the  special  counsel]. 

“Finally,  there  can  be  no  claim 
of  a  failure  to  exhaust  alternative 
sources  of  information,”  Fleming 
added.  “In  excess  of  200  witnesses 


have  been  questioned  in  both  mat¬ 
ters,  all  under  .  .  .  penal  sanction  .  . 
.  These  include  senators  and  staff 
persons  with  access  or  reasonably 
possible  access  to  the  information 
in  question  in  both  matters,  private 
counsel  in  the  Keating  investiga¬ 
tion,  private  sector  individuals,  Ani¬ 
ta  Hill  herself,  and  each  member  of 
the  executive  branch,  including  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  FBI,  who  had  access 
or  reasonably  possible  access  to  the 
information  in  question  in  the 
Thomas  matter.” 


N.  Dakota  beat 
Fla.  to  “sunshine” 

If  Florida  voters  approve  a  “sun¬ 
shine  amendment”  to  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  in  November,  they  won’t 
be  first  to  enshrine  open  meetings 
and  open  records  in  their  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  “progressive  voters”  of  North 
Dakota  beat  them  to  it  in  the  1970s, 
says  Jack  McDonald,  attorney  for 
the  North  Dakota  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

North  Dakota  voters  approved  by 
a  4-1  margin  in  1974  an  amendment 
requiring  nearly  all  public  meetings 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  They 
changed  the  constitution  again  in 
1978,  voting  5-to-l  to  mandate  that 
most  public  records  indeed  be 
opened  to  the  public. 

McDonald  wrote  in  response  to 
an  article  (E&P,  Feb.  29,  P.  35)  in 
which  Florida  Attorney  General 
Bob  Butterworth  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  if  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  wins,  Florida  would  become 
“the  only  state  in  the  nation  to  have 
an  open  government  policy  on 
records  and  meetings  in  its  consti¬ 
tution.” 

Weekly  resumes 
publication 

The  former  Washington  County 
Post,  a  weekly  of  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 
that  closed  at  the  end  of  1990,  will 
resume  publication  as  a  quarterly, 
its  new  owner  said. 

Peter  J.  Gardner  of  New  York 
City,  said  that  the  newspaper  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Feb.  20  as  the 
Northern  Centinel,  the  name  it  used 
when  founded  in  1788. 

Gardner  said  the  paper  would  have 
a  circulation  of  8,500  in  the  region 
around  Kinderhook,  17  miles  south 
of  Albany. 

—  AP 
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and  to  change  the  format  were  sound 
ones. 

“I’d  like  to  continue  seeing  the 
paper  do  better,  but  circulation  is 
going  up,  and  with  the  people  we 
have  on  staff,  we  think  we  have  a 
quality  product,”  he  said.  “With  the 
closure  of  the  State-Times  we  have 
been  able  to  turn  around  the  bottom 
line  of  the  company.  We’re  not  los¬ 
ing  money  any  more.” 

Advertising  is  turning  around,  too, 
he  added. 

“The  [petroleum-based  Louisiana] 
economy  has  stabilized  quite  a  bit. 
January  ’92  was  a  better  month  than 
January  ’91,  and  that’s  the  first  time 
that’s  happened  in  a  long  time,”  he 
explained. 

As  for  The  Advocate’s  readers, 
the  dramatic  changes  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  traumatic. 

“We  haven’t  done  any  research 
since  the  change,  but  the  bulk  of 
calls  and  letters  we’ve  gotten  from 
readers  has  been  positive,”  Whittum 
asserted.  “It’s  not  scientific,  but  it’s 
better  than  getting  a  lot  of  negative 
calls  and  letters. 

“One  of  the  things  I  like  most 
about  redesign,”  Whittum  continued, 
“is  that  it  gives  you  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  production  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  paper  and  see  how  you 
can  improve  what  you’ve  been  do¬ 
ing.  Too  often  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  we  do  things  because  they’ve 
always  been  done  that  way,  but  the 
most  important  thing  about  design 
is  readability.  It’s  not  just  beauti¬ 
fying  something.” 

ADVO,  postal  execs 
mull  USPS  strategy 

Robert  J.  Kamerschen,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  the  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  firm  Advo  Inc.,  has  agreed  to 
share  leadership  of  a  U.S.  Postal 
Service  committee  looking  into  com¬ 
petitive  strategies  for  the  post  of¬ 
fice. 

Kamerschen  and  Associate  Post¬ 
master  General  Edward  E.  Horgan 
Jr.  are  co-chairmen  of  USPS’s  Com¬ 
petitive  Delivery  Task  Force. 

The  group  forms  at  a  time  when 
private  delivery  companies  are  pop¬ 
ping  up  around  the  country.  They 
deliver  advertising  circulars,  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogs,  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  competition  with  the  Postal 
Service.  Competitors  and  users  say 
USPS  prices  are  too  high. 

The  task  force  is  scheduled  to  pre¬ 
sent  findings  and  recommendations 
prior  to  the  National  Postal  Forum, 
Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Baton  Rouge 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Arkansas 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

has  grown  14%  its  first  year  to  about 
118,000. 

The  Advocate  traces  its  lineage 
to  the  Democratic  Advocate,  which 
began  publication  in  the  capital  in 
1843.  In  1904,  the  paper  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  evening  Times,  which 
in  turn  merged  later  that  year  with 
the  State.  The  evening  State-Times 
discontinued  the  morning  paper. 

Charles  Manship  and  a  partner 
formed  Capital  City  Press,  which 
purchased  the  State-Times  in  1909. 
Manship  subsequently  bought  out 
the  partner,  and  he  rejoined  the  a.m. 
field  in  1925  by  launching  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate. 

When  Charles  Manship  died  in 
1947,  his  son  Charles  Jr.  became 
editor  and  publisher.  He  retired  as 
publisher  in  1970  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Douglas; 
Charles  Jr.  remains  president  emer¬ 
itus.  Douglas,  who  turned  over  the 
publisher’s  chair  in  November  to 
son  David,  remains  president.  An¬ 
other  son,  Douglas  Jr.,  is  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer. 

The  Manship  family  donated  $2.4 
million  to  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1984,  including  $1  million 
to  the  journalism  school  and 
$400,000  for  a  chair  in  journalism. 
The  following  year,  the  journalism 
school  was  named  for  the  family. 
Ironically,  David  Manship  is  not  an 
LSU  graduate. 

Under  the  Manships,  the  Advo¬ 
cate  also  has  played  an  active  role 
in  Louisiana’s  tempestuous  politics. 

It  was  highly  critical  of  the  dicta¬ 
torial  policies  of  governor-turned- 
U.S.  Senator  Huey  P.  Long  in  the 
1930s,  and  it  has  been  a  persistent 
critic  of  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards, 
though  The  Advocate  grudgingly  en¬ 
dorsed  Edwards  last  fall  for  a  fourth 
term  over  run-off  opponent  David 
Duke. 

“I’m  proud  of  our  governmental 
reporting,”  David  Manship  said.  “1 
think  that,  as  the  capital  city  paper, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  be  a 
watchdog  on  state  government,  al¬ 
though  the  Times-Picayune  has  a 
heavy  presence  here.  Sometimes  I 
think  we  watch  them  [politicians] 
too  closely,  but  some  years  it  takes 
every  bit  of  what  we’ve  got.” 

The  Advocate  also  has  a  one- 
woman  bureau  in  Washington  and 
stringers  throughout  the  southern 
half  of  the  state. 

Manship  said  he  is  convinced  that 
the  decisions  to  launch  the  Acadi- 
ana  edition,  to  close  the  State-Times, 

goals  in  Little  Rock.” 

Hussman’s  recounting  of  the 
newspaper  war  to  Inland  Press  As¬ 
sociation  members  allowed  him  to 
thank  the  organization  for  its  best- 
known  service,  the  National  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study,  which  is  now 
co-sponsored  by  Inland  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Financial  Ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Hussman  first  encountered  the  In¬ 
land  study  22  years  ago  when  he 
joined  Wehco  Media,  his  family’s 
newspaper  business. 

He  said  he  asked  his  father,  “What 
is  the  one  thing  1  could  do  to  learn 
the  most  about  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time?” 

His  father  left  the  room,  Huss¬ 
man  recalled,  and  returned  a  few 
minutes  later  with  copies  of  the  In¬ 
land  Cost  and  Revenue  Study  and 
its  companion  Inland  Wage  and 
Salary  Survey. 

However,  Hussman  most  leaned 
on  the  studies  in  1986  when  he  was 
defending  himself  against  an  an¬ 
titrust  lawsuit  brought  by  the  group 
that  had  owned  the  Gazette  before 
selling  to  Gannett. 

Hussman  credited  the  studies  with 
helping  to  build  his  successful  de¬ 
fense  so  that  his  spending  had  not 
been  out  of  line  with  industry  peers. 

Most  recently,  Hussman  said,  he 
used  the  study  in  1991  to  persuade 
his  banker  to  lend  him  the  money 
necessary  to  buy  out  the  Gazette. 

“[My  banker]  said,  ‘Let  me  get 
this  straight:  You’re  going  to  take 
a  newspaper  that  lost  $29  million 
last  year  [while]  your  newspaper 
lost  several  million  dollars  last  year 
—  and  you  are  going  to  break  even 
in  the  first  year?’  I  said,  ‘Well,  let 
me  show  you  this  thing  called  the 
Inland  Cost  and  Revenue  Study  .  .  . 
Let  me  show  you  what  a  newspa¬ 
per  our  size  should  be  doing.’  ” 

Sullivan  enters 

FSI  business 

Sullivan  Graphics,  printer  of  re¬ 
tail  ad  inserts  and  comics  sections 
for  newspapers,  has  entered  the  Sun¬ 
day  coupon  free-standing  inserts 
business  with  the  formation  of  Sul¬ 
livan  Marketing  Inc. 

Paul  Moschetti,  former  executive 
vice  president  of  News  America’s 
FSI  Division,  was  named  president 
of  New  York-based  Sullivan  Mar¬ 
keting. 
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said  that,  while  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  size  of  his  paper’s  in¬ 
vestment,  he  thought  it  obtained  “a 
pretty  good  deal”  as  a  first  customer 
for  the  new  DEC-led  group. 

Whatever  the  investment,  he  was 
glad  it  was  made.  Though  he  called 
the  paper's  existing  DEC  1 1/70  sys¬ 
tems  "wonderful  equipment,”  Hat¬ 
field  said  the  16-  to  1 8-year-old  gear 
“is  about  10  years  past  its  life  span.” 

He  guessed  the  older  system’s 
proven  reliability  was  a  consideration 
in  talking  to  DEC  when  the  Advo¬ 
cate  went  shopping  for  a  new  system. 

He  also  happily  reported  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  apprehension  that  often 
accompanies  a  pending  system 
change.  He  said  most  news  staffers 
were  eager  to  move  onto  a  PC-based 
system  and  that  five  or  six  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  and  comfortable 
working  on  PCs. 

Hatfield  also  pointed  to  a  heavy 
staff  response  to  his  request  for  sug¬ 
gested  features  or  capabilities  in  the 
new  editorial  system  —  “which 
shows  a  real  interest  and  involve¬ 
ment  on  the  news  end.” 

From  them  he  compiled  a  wish 
list  for  DEC  consisting  of  more  than 
two  dozen  items. 

“We’ve  made  some  proposals  in 
that  list  that  I  think  are  going  to 
surprise  them,”  he  said. 

Judging  from  a  product  demon¬ 
stration  given  by  Steuart  Dewar,  Hat¬ 
field  said  he  thought  those  “who  will 
be  the  most  excited  are  the  copy  desk 
people,”  because  the  new  system  “will 
make  their  life  much  easier.” 

The  newsroom  should  convert  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  he  said, 
adding  that  he  thinks  “a  lot  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  well  they  do  in  the 
classified  system.” 

Hatfield  said  classified  will 
change  over  first,  then  news,  and  fi¬ 
nally  display  ad.  According  to  Jim¬ 
my  Connell,  his  CompuClass  clas¬ 
sified  and  CAT  display  ad  software 
are  being  installed  as  a  single  ad¬ 
vertising  package. 

With  pagination  in  mind,  Com- 
puText  products  have  been  tightly 
integrated,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Some  display  mark-up  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads  is  possible,  but  creation 
of  actual  display  ads  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  CAT  operator  on 
a  Mac  Ilfx,  not  on  a  CompuClass 
terminal. 

Most  real  processing  is  done  on 
the  back  end.  The  server  handles  in¬ 
tensive  tasks  such  as  rotations.  CAT 
is  networked  into  the  same  multi¬ 


server  architecture  utilized  by  oth¬ 
er  CompuText  products.  It  also  ex¬ 
ploits  the  same  text  processor,  dic¬ 
tionary,  macros,  etc. 

Reports  can  be  run  against  the 
display  database,  which  includes 
graphics  management  (IDs,  purges, 
maintaining  modifications).  Stylings 
can  be  copied  from  one  ad  across 
many  others  that  are  similar. 

PostScript-derived  outline  fonts 
are  employed  for  WYSIWYG  rep¬ 
resentation  of  typesetter  output.  Each 
user  can  define  and  quickly  access 
a  set  of  font  families.  “Autolead” 
accommodates  words  in  larger  type 
sizes  than  found  elsewhere  on  a  line. 

Graphical  elements  include  vari¬ 
ous  geometric  shapes  and  borders, 
screens,  color  layers,  drop  shadow 
control,  masking,  and  haloing  with¬ 
in  tinted  areas. 


Sales  tax 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


William  Stegall  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Co.  reported  a  “huge 
backlash”  to  the  tax,  which  impacted 
circulation  for  a  time. 

Consumers,  he  said,  were  doubly 
irate  because  candy  and  snack  foods 
were  included  in  the  tax  bill. 

The  circulation  director  said  that 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  had 
no  problem  with  newsrack  sales. 
Like  several  other  papers,  it  pulled 
the  single-copy  price  back  to  230 
and  sold  it  for  250  in  the  racks. 

It  was  different  in  store  outlets, 
where  customers  were  asked  to  fork 
over  another  three  cents  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  Stegall  said.  Most  newspapers 
that  “ate”  the  tax  on  single-copy  sales 
did  not  extend  the  largess  to  home- 
delivery  rates,  it  was  reported. 

Up  north,  the  Napa  Register,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  circulation  manager, 
Ron  Gipson,  has  suffered  no  no¬ 
ticeable  damage  from  the  tax. 

“Our  December  circulation  was 
up  700  from  the  year  before,”  he 
said.  “I  think  most  readers  under¬ 
stood  that  the  tax  was  beyond  our 
control.” 

Mark  Olson  of  the  Monterey  Her¬ 
ald  ran  into  a  different  attitude. 

“We  had  a  dollar  increase  in 
November  and  that  on  top  of  the  tax 
made  for  some  pretty  upset  cus¬ 
tomers,”  he  stated.  “We’re  fighting 
now  for  new  subscriptions.  We’ve 
been  getting  some  cancellations  at 
the  end  of  the  subscription  period. 
Circulation  was  flat  in  1991  but  the 
economy  also  played  a  part.” 

In  Santa  Cruz,  Rodney  Ticry  of 
the  Sentinel  said  that  the  paper  had 
lost  some  circulation  with  the  tax 


but  is  beginning  to  get  some  of  it 
back. 

“It’s  real  frustrating,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “People  are  not  happy  about 
the  tax.  Single-copy  sales  really  suf¬ 
fered.” 

Tiery  said  some  in-store  dealers, 
apparently  tired  of  coping  with  cus¬ 
tomer  crankiness  over  the  extra  three 
cents,  simply  added  five  cents  to 
make  it  a  400  paper. 

Some  California  newspapers,  he 
continued,  have  eaten  the  tax  on 
single  copies  so  dealers  “won’t  be 
tempted  to  charge  more.” 

At  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  Lar¬ 
ry  Lucas  described  the  tax  as  “dif¬ 
ficult  to  administer.” 

“Like  almost  everybody,  we  got 
hit  with  single-copy  losses,”  he  dis¬ 
closed.  Lucas  said  that  even  though 
the  paper  gave  subscribers  ample 
notice  and  information  about  the  im¬ 
pending  tax  last  summer,  there  was 
still  sizable  resentment. 

“We  dropped  in  circulation  on 
single  copies,”  he  related.  “We’re 
getting  it  back  —  very  slowly.” 

Jack  Bates,  executive  director  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  lobbying  efforts  to  overturn 
the  tax  are  continuing.  The  tax  al¬ 
ready  has  been  rescinded  for  free- 
distribution  newspapers. 

Korean  group 
donates  $250,000 
to  j-school 

The  Sungkok  Journalism  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Korea  has  pledged  to  do¬ 
nate  $250,000  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  to 
help  finance  a  new  building  to  house 
the  Columbia  Missourian. 

Dean  Mills,  dean  of  the  school, 
called  the  gift  a  “dramatic  and  con¬ 
crete  symbol  of  the  school’s  inter¬ 
national  activities.” 

The  Missourian  is  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  school  for 
the  campus  and  the  community.  The 
building,  to  be  called  Lee  Hills  Hall, 
will  also  house  other  programs  of 
the  school,  it  was  reported. 

The  Sungkok  Foundation  has 
worked  with  the  school  for  the  past 
10  years  to  facilitate  a  fellowship 
program  in  which  Korean  journal¬ 
ists  study  at  Missouri. 

Over  the  years,  many  Korean  stu¬ 
dents  have  studied  journalism  at 
Missouri. 

“The  Sungkok  Foundation  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  helping  Korean  journal¬ 
ists  lead  our  nation  toward  out¬ 
standing  journalism,”  said  founda¬ 
tion  president  Jong-Woo  Han. 
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Shop  Talk 


( Continued  from  page  40} 

Sherrod  countered  the  firing  was 
“retaliation”  for  past  columns  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  newspaper,  a  charge  the 
publisher  dismissed  as  “completely 
without  foundation.” 

A  review  of  1 1  newspapers  con¬ 
ducted  after  the  month  of  upheaval 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  newspa¬ 
pers  maintain  strict  if  unwritten  stan¬ 
dards  on  how  reporters  must  deal 
with  direct  quotations  or  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  dispatches  from  the  wire 
services,  transcripts,  or  reports  by 
direct  competitors. 

Most  publications  formally  frown 
on  the  use  of  unattributed  quotes 
and  other  material,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
sometimes  make  it  hard  to  require 
a  blanket  ban. 

“We  don’t  use  direct  quotes  from 
anonymous  sources,”  according  to 
Miami  Herald  managing  editor  Pete 
Weitzel.  “Editors  need  to  be  assured 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation.” 

“We  yield  too  readily  to  people 
insisting  on  being  anonymous,”  con¬ 
cedes  the  Times’  Siegal.  “Sometimes 
the  only  way  to  get  a  story  is  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  great  deal  of  political  non¬ 
sense.  We  don’t  like  it,  but  that’s 
not  to  say  our  policy  and  guidelines 
are  inadequate.” 

None  of  the  newspapers  surveyed 
employ  the  rigorous  fact-checking 
procedures  used  by  magazines,  al¬ 
though  Siegal  points  out  that  the 
Times  does  use  those  methods  for 
its  Sunday  magazine. 

“Does  time  always  permit  the  most 
thorough  checks  possible?  Unfortu¬ 
nately  but,  obviously,  no,”  asserts 
the  Tribune’s  Kneeland. 

The  newspapers  surveyed  do 
maintain  formal  procedures  to  check 
complaints  from  sources  or  the  pub¬ 
lic,  featuring  top-level  editors  and 
ombudsmen  or  “public  editors”  such 
as  Kneeland. 

How  reporters  are  kept  current  on 
policy  and  problems  vary  widely 
among  publications  with  some,  such 
as  USA  Today  and  the  Washington 
Post,  setting  aside  sections  of  the 
stylebook  for  explicit  directions. 

Others  simply  prefer  to  use  brown- 
bag  lunches,  electronic  bulletin 
boards,  and  memos  to  discuss  what 
really  are  unwritten  guidelines. 

The  newspapers  make  use  of 
headline — making  events,  whether 
Supreme  Court  decisions  or  major 
mistakes,  to  reinforce  their  informal 
efforts. 

Post  executive  editor  Leonard 


Downie  Jr.,  then  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  says  he  used  the  Parker  flap  to 
distribute  a  policy  memo  on  pla¬ 
giarism. 

The  range  is  equally  broad  in  how 
publications  make  sure  that  em¬ 
ployees  understand  the  rules. 

“Our  staff  is  made  up  of  adults 
and  professionals,”  notes  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper.  “They 
prove  they  understand  the  policy  by 
observing  it  and  not  violating  it.” 

In  contrast,  Urschel  says  that  USA 
Today  employees  sign  a  general 
ethics  policy  that  includes  subjects 
ranging  from  accepting  gifts  to  es¬ 
chewing  plagiarism. 

“We  deem  it  implicit  that  serious 
violations  of  law  undermine  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  news  organizations  and 
are  intolerable,”  the  USA  Today  pol¬ 
icy  declares.  “Examples:  the  illegal 
use  of  insider  information;  engag¬ 
ing  in  criminal  conspiracy  or  fraud; 
knowingly  using  the  work  of  an¬ 
other  without  proper  attribution.” 

Many  editors  believe  the  nation’s 
journalism  schools  must  do  a  better 
job  in  drilling  home  the  message. 

“Too  many  journalists  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  think  strict  attri¬ 
bution  is  not  necessary  or  impor¬ 
tant”  says  Downie.  “It  could  be 
stressed  more  as  an  area  of  study,” 
San  Francisco  Examiner  executive 
editor  Larry  Kramer  feels. 

The  Tribune’s  Kneeland  believes 
that  j-schools  “generally”  do  a  good 
job,  adding,  “1  think  [students] 
should  be  taught  flatly  that  plagia¬ 
rizing  or  making  up  quotes  or  sto¬ 
ries  is  one  sure  way  to  get  fired  on 
most  decent  newspapers.” 

Kneeland  also  believes  that  for¬ 
mal  admonitions  about  cheating 
“would  be  like  feeling  compelled 
to  have  a  written  rule  for  pastors 
at  a  church  declaring,  ‘Thou  shall 
not  kill  (which  I  feel  constrained  to 
credit  to  God  as  handed  down  to 
Moses).’  ” 

Ethics  program 

The  journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson  has 
announced  a  new  program  that  will 
explore  journalism  ethics. 

Each  year,  a  nationally  prominent 
new  speaker  will  be  invited  to  cam¬ 
pus  to  present  a  public  lecture  on 
journalism  ethics  and  talk  with  UA 
journalism  classes.  The  program  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  $60,000 
gift  from  Cicely  D’Autremont  An- 
gleton  of  Arlington,  Va.  The  gift  is 
in  memory  of  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Tucson’s 
Arizona  Daily  Star  from  1930  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1969. 


Strike  OK’d 
at  York  paper 

Unionized  newsroom  employees 
at  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  started  a 
byline  strike — and  management  gave 
them  a  byline  boycott  in  return. 

“The  company  isn’t  letting  us  have 
bylines,”  said  Michael  Rossi,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dispatch  unit  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  218.  “We 
feel  it’s  punitive  retaliation  for  our 
byline  strike.”  He  said  the  latest 
contract  allows  union  members  to 
withhold  their  bylines. 

After  unanimously  rejecting  the 
company’s  latest  offer — no  pay  rais¬ 
es  for  a  year — Guild  members  rep¬ 
resenting  43  reporters,  copy  editors, 
and  photographers,  authorized  union 
leaders  to  call  a  work  stoppage. 

Dispatch  newsroom  employees 
have  worked  without  a  contract  since 
Oct.  1. 

The  Dispatch  is  owned  by  Gar¬ 
den  State  Newspapers  Inc.  In  1990 
the  Dispatch  and  Buckner  News  Al¬ 
liance’s  York  Daily  Record  merged 
all  business  operations  under  a  joint 
operating  agreement  led  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  Dispatch  newsroom  is  seek¬ 
ing  parity  with  the  Daily  Record, 
or  about  4.5%  more  money.  Top 
minimum  pay  for  Dispatch  reporters 
is  $523  a  week,  compared  with  $545 
at  the  Daily  record. 

It  also  wants  company-paid  health 
insurance  for  family  members. 

Rossi  said  the  union  has  protest¬ 
ed  in  writing  management’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  withhold  bylines  of  union 
members  but  has  received  no  re- 


Media  unfair, 
Americans  say 

People  who  feel  unfairly  slight¬ 
ed  by  news  accounts  do  not  get 
enough  of  a  chance  to  tell  their  side 
of  the  story,  most  people  say  in  a 
new  survey. 

The  nationwide  survey  found  that 
54%  of  the  people  who  were  asked 
believe  the  media  are  unfair  in  that 
way,  while  40%  believe  the  media 
give  ample  chance  for  self-defense. 

The  survey  also  found  that  68% 
of  those  polled  read  newspaper  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  columns. 

The  telephone  survey  by  the 
Wirthlin  Group  was  commissioned 
by  the  public  relations  firm  Hill  & 
Knowlton.  Conducted  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  it  questioned 
1,021  people  around  the  country. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19111  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 

900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 

***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8(X)-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Keep  your  readers  well-informed  on  one 
of  America's  fastest  growing,  most 
popular  investment  products.  Weekly' 
Q&A  and'or  SOO-'word  columns  avail¬ 
able.  Call  (407)  686-0074. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 

HUMOR 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314.  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
X)ur  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  (3ourt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 

The  best  cure  for  anger  is 
delay. 

Seneca 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur's"  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  981 15-1 189. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  newspaper  in 
South  Central  Texas  for  sale.  Totally 
computerized  operation  grosses 
$250,000,  nets  almost  half  of  gross. 
$350,000  cash  sale  price.  Send  finan¬ 
cial  qualifications  in  first  letter  to  PO 
Box  26530,  Austin,  TX  78755. 


COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 


SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  sottware  review  column  in 
plain  English.  Hardcopy/IBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. _ 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
t  (617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 

Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Our  Firm  Established  1923 

POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  44B7,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

GEORGIA 

Spend  the  weekends  on  nearby  beaches 
or  exploring  islands  off  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  coast.  Two  paid  weeklies 
available  in  separate  packages.  Both 
uncontested.  Owners  asking  $550,000 
for  one  and  $120,000  for  the  other. 
Confidentiality.  Agreement  required. 
Call  or  write  today. 

JIM  HALL  MEDIA  SERVICES 

PO  Box  1088 

Troy,  Alabama  36081 
Telephone:  (205)  566-7198 

FAX:  (205)  566-0170 

WEEKLY  &  TMC  on  Mac  near  Eugene. 
$75,000,  terms.  Write:  Newspaper, 
322  Broken  Oak  Loop,  Eugene,  OR 
97405. 


CENTURY  01  0  BROADSHEET  weekly 

in  Storybrook  .30.  NE.  coastal  village. 

Going  through  major  expansion.  Family 

owners  seek  senior  management  (depu¬ 

ty  publisher  or  director  ad  sales)  who 
will  take  equity  position.  Sales  goal  1.2 

million  1993. 

Please  call  (203)  797-8726  evenings. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. _ 

EXCELLENT  BUILDING,  equipment. 
Very  profitable  weekly.  $500,000 
gross.  (908)  272-7979. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Northern  Arizona,  growing 
regional  market,  twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Award  winning.  Gross  $750K 
plus  real  estate.  Reply  to:  Box  5719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASSACHUSETTS  18,000  free, 
$575,000  gross  well-established 
regional  weekly. 

MASSACHUSETTS  2,500  paid,  gross 
$16(3,000,  profitable,  excellent  for 
husband-wife  team  in  desirable  area. 
EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  4,500  circ. 
$450,000  gross;  profitable,  strong 
cash  flow,  nice  town,  owner  retiring. 
Terms,  but  you  need  $200,000  up 
front. 

NEW  JERSEY  $350,000  gross  in  high- 
income  suburban  area,  long- 
established,  paid. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  group,  over 
$700,000  gross.  Profitable.  16,000 
free. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Cousultants  &  Assoc.  Box  C 
Arlington,  MA  02174  (617)  643-1863 


•  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon's  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  co^  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(503)  846-7695.  _ 

America  is  the  country 
where  you  buy  a  lifetime 
supply  of  aspirin  for  one 
dollar,  and  use  it  up  in  two 
weeks. 

John  Barrymore 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
_ 1  (800)  247-2338 _ 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
_ (313)  673-9533 _ 

SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
_ l-(800)  877-7176 _ 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Sen/ice‘ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


EQUIPMENT  T... 
&  SUPPLIES  oTe: 

Fax 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens  GOSS  CO! 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration  Good  runr 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372  Call  (813! 
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3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FOR  SALE 

HASTECH  EQUIPMENT 

3HS-58S  with  5-300  mb  drives 
14  PLTs 

7  Graphic  tables 
4  Edit  Ills 
1  Edit  IV 

All  equipment  is  in  good  working  order 
with  many  spare  parts.  For  sale  as 
complete  systems  or,  if  necessary,  in 
pieces.  Please  contact: 

Frank  O'Hearn 
Computer  Sen/ices  Manager 
Asbury  Park  Press 
3601  Hwy.  66 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 
(908)  922,-6000,  ext.  2311 


FOR  SALE  -  Varityper  6810  typesetting 
system.  Includes  two  terminals.  Epics 
20/20  composition  system.  Epics  MO 
control  unit,  2300  J  laser  printer,  766 
processor.  Make  offer.  Robert  F.  Bald¬ 
win,  The  Catholic  Mirror  (515) 
244-6234. _ 

/»'•  Naw  —  H'a  Hara  U 

11  X  17  Laser  Printer 

400  DPI  -  Adobe  PS  Level  2 
The  price  you've  been  waiting  for 
$4,550.00 

90  Day  Parts  &  Labor  Wity 

Call  Bob  Weber  (21 6)  831  -0840 

Fax  (800)  837-TYPE/8973 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PUBLIC 

AUCTION 

On  Thursday,  April  2nd,  we  will  sell  at 
PUBLIC  AUCTION  in  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
one  (1)  GOSS  COMMUNITY  IN-LINE  WEB 
FOLDER,  22-3/4"  x  35”  completely  & 
totally  rebuilt  in  1990.  For  details  phone 
Howard  Diamond  at  (201)  653-4040  or 
fax  him  at:  (201)  653-5221. 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
SINGLE-WIDTH 

1  3- U  n i  t/3-f  older  Goss  SSC, 
1980/82-available  immediately 
C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  and  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

9- unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
VI 5D  press,  1980  vintage 

4-unit  Harris  V15A  press,  early  70’s 
vintage 

3- unit  Harris  V15A  press,  1974  vintage 
8-unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 

1984 

6-unit/2-folder  News  King  W/KJ6  fol¬ 
ders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79  vintage 
Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage  avail, 
now 

2-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC _ 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  for  weekly  in  western  NC.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
sought  for  Southern  Ohio  group  with 
commercial  web  department.  Must 
have  excellent  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  5743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  with  Zone  5 
weekly.  Advertising  sales  background 
required.  Great  benefits  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Alabama  9,000-circulation  six-day 
daily  seeks  manager  with  business  and 
newWeditorial  experience.  Need  person 
who  can  manage,  lead  and  train  staff 
dedicated  to  aggressive  objective 
community  journalism.  Paper  also 
serves  broad  geographic  area  with 
36,000-circulation  carrier-delivered 
free  paper.  Main  plant  includes  press 
and  new  Mac  news  and  advertising 
equipment.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Ralph  Callahan,  The  Daily  Home,  Box 
977,  Talladega,  AL  35160. _ 

PUBLISHER-2  group  owned,  rural 
weeklies  with  competition  in  Zone  6. 
Need  motivated  person  with  high  energy 
level.  Requires  previous  publishing 
experience,  strong  ad  sales  ability, 
proven  business  sirills  and  desire  for 
community  involvement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5724,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
North  Florida  weekly  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  well  organized  results-oriented 
advertising  sales  director.  College 
degree  and  media  sales  management  a 
must.  Base  salary  with  bonus  potential 
well  over  $50k.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Michigan  7-day,  full-color  newspaper, 
circulation  of  35,000,  with  two  TMCs 
and  one  real  estate  publication.  Candi¬ 
date  must  possess  ability  to  out-think 
and  out-hustle  competition,  develop 
new  products  and  motivate  ad  staff  to 
achieve  revenue  goals.  Salaried  position 
with  incentive  program  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to  Charles  Casner,  Publisher, 
The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COSMO  PRESS  -  1974  -  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  POSITION  AVAILABLE 

tin  traduatt  School  of  kwmalism  with  Intamational  and  Aroa  Studios  at  tho  Unhrarsity  of  CaWomia. 
Borholoy.  Is  sooklnf  a  tull-thno  joumallsin  faculty  nnmbor  whose  sfocialty  Is  hitomatiaoal  joumahsin.  with 
a  focus  on  Asia.  Tho  anointinont  Is  non-tanurod  with  tho  prospoct  ot  tonuro  in  tho  lutura. 

Tho  quality  ol  an  applicant’s  profossional  work  will  ho  ihran  suhstantial  woifht  as  wHI  scholarty  Khiovo- 
mont  Prosious  unhrarsity  tuKhini  is  an  asset  since  tho  appointn  will  bo  roquirad  to  toKh  both  iraduata 
seminars  and  underfraduata  locturos. 

Tho  appohitn  is  aipoctod  to  continuo  to  publish,  aithor  as  a  journalist  or  as  a  scholarly  rnsaarchor  in  this 
area.  Tho  iKUlty  momhor  would  alsa  bo  aipoctod  to  participato  in  student  advisint  iKulty  lonrnanco  and 
othar  rasponsibllltios  ot  the  School,  the  Unhrarsity  and  tho  journalism  profession. 

Tho  appointn  will  bo  roquirad  to  onrsn  and  develop  tho  joiiit  master’s  propam  in  journalism  and  Asian 
Studios.  Tho  appointn  wUI  bo  aipactod  to  plan  and  administer  research  propams  and  conlarancos  n 
international  journalism. 

Applicatlsns  should  bo  maHod  bofora  April  30. 1N2.  Apporntmont  wHI  taka  ottect  hly  1.  1902  or  soon 
thoreafter. 

Apply  with  resume,  includini  tho  names  ot  at  least  thrn  rafarences  to: 

Tom  Soldstein 

Doan,  firaduata  School  ol  Journalism 
121  North  Sato  Hall 
Unhrarsity  ol  California 
Borkaloy.  CA  94120 
Tho  Unhrarsity  ot  CaNfarnia  is  n 
Equal  Opportunity  AtlirmaUvo  Action  Employor. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Leader  Newspaper  Group, 
publisher  of  three  Los  Angeles  area 
community  newspapers  (one  daily,  two 
twice  weekly)  is  seeking  a  motivated, 
people-oriented  individual  for  our  inno¬ 
vative  management  team.  We  require  a 
minimum  of  2  years  classified  manage¬ 
ment  background,  including  outside 
sales  and  telemarketing  experience. 
Computer  literacy,  time  management, 
and  problem  solving  ability  are  a  must. 
We  offer  complete  benefit  package  and 
excellent  compensation.  Please  send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to: 

Mike  Gordon 

Vice  President/Advertising 
Coast  (Community  Publishing  Inc. 
Ill  N.  Isabel  Street 
Glendale,  CA  91206 
OR  FAX  IN  CONFIDENCE  TO 
(818)  243-5944 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


Northeast  Alabama  30, (XX)  daily  seeks 
an  aggressive,  results-oriented  retail 
manager.  We  are  looking  for  a  highly 
motivated  person  who  can  motivate  and 
lead  a  staff  of  eight  in  a  tough  market. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  a  proven  track  record  to  join 

an  excellent  national  newspaper  tampa  tririinf  Wpct  rpntrai 
company  with  opportunities  for  IRIdUNL,  West  Central 

advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary  Florida  s  premier  newspaper,  offers  an 
history  to  Roger  Quinn,  Advertising  opportunity  for  a 

Directs,  Gadsden,  AL  35999-0188.  individual  with  strong  inter- 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Regional  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  one  of  Michigan's  fastest  growing 
markets  seeks  exceptional  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  to  direct  outside 
sales  staff  of  ten.  This  desirable  Lake 
Michigan  area  offers  a  quality  lifestyle 
with  a  unique  blend  of  four-season 
recreational  activities  and  cultural 
amenities.  Candidates  must  have  strong 
newspaper  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  communication  skills  with  a 
history  of  outstanding  results.  We  are 
looking  for  a  team  player  with  the  desire 
to  meet  goals,  recognize  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  who  thrives  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  arena.  Bachelor’s  degree  preferred. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
33M  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 
TMC  located  in  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
Successful  candidate  must  display  the 
ability  to  direct  a  staff  of  seven  retail/ 
classified  display  sales  people  through 
planning,  training,  motivation  and  crea¬ 
tive  idea.  Marketing  and  aggressive 
sales  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  David  S.  Renne,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Herald-Standard,  8-18 
East  Church  St.,  Uniontown,  PA 
15401. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Nation's  #1  newspaper  in  full  run 
retail  lineage  is  seeking  a  qualified 
candidate  to  lead  our  retail  advertising 
division.  This  is  a  highly  visible  and 
challenging  management  position  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
retail  markets.  Position  responsibilities 
include  the  management  of  7  key 
revenue  producing  areas  within  the 
retail  division  and  providing  leadership 
and  motivation  for  one  of  the  largest 


personal  and  management  skills 
combined  with  equally  strong  and  inno¬ 
vative  sales  experience. 

We  are  seeking,  due  to  retirement,  a 
Classified  Telephone  Sales  Manager  to 
lead  and  motivate  a  staff  of  60  includ¬ 
ing  supervisory  and  management 
personnel. 

A  minimum  of  10  years  of  Classified 
sales/supervisory/management  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  is  required 


professional  sales  and  management  with  emphasis  on  sales  management, 
organizations  in  the  country.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  major  marltet  news-  Excellent  benefits  include  Health, 
paper  sales  and  management  experi-  Dental  and  a  401k  plan  PLUS  the 
ence  and  a  solid  understanding  of  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  one  of 


retail  industry.  Strong  communication 
and  people  skills  are  required.  The 
Orange  County  Register  is  an  innovative 
award-winning  newspaper  and  the  flag¬ 
ship  publication  of  Southern  California 
based  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  include  health,  dental, 
vision,  401k  and  pension  plans.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  seriously  interested  in 
joining  a  dynamic  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion  please  send  your  resume  to  Howard 
Griffin,  Advertising  Director,  Orange 
County  Register,  625  North  Grand, 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 


the  nation's  most  desirable  areas. 
Annual  compensation  with  salary  plus 
incentives  mid-to-high  $40s. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  reply  in 
confidence  with  comprehensive  resume 
and  salary  history  tO: 


Gordon  Beck 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  FL  33601 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  National  Sales  organization  of  Gannett  is  seeking  a  candidate  to  sell 
advertising  for  its  82  daily  newspapers  and  the  Four  Color  Network.  The 
ptosition  is  based  in  Dallas.  Texas. 

The  Position  requirements  are: 

‘Minimum  of  5  years  in  retail  or  national  advertising  sales  at  a  major 
market  newspaper. 

‘Ability  to  sell  advertising  through  interpretation  and  presentation  of 
market  data  for  a  diverse  list  of  newspapers. 

Excellent  written  and  communication  skills.  Some  regional  travel.  Excellent 
benefits.  Salary  and  bonus  commensurate  with  experience  and  performance. 
To  apply,  send  resume  and  requirements  to: 


GANNETT 


5001  LBJ  Freeway 
Heritage  Square 
Tower  II,  7th  Floor 
Dallas,  Texas  75244 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

You  will  handle  all  display  ad  sales  for  a 
58,000  shopper,  a  subsidiary  of  our 
Capital  Cities/ABC  daily.  Serious  appl¬ 
icants  should  have  free  paper  experi¬ 
ence  selling  to  retailers  and  auto  deal¬ 
ers  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
are  a  risk  taker  willing  to  bet  your  career 
on  your  ability  to  set  the  world  on  fire  in 
a  competitive  market  send  resume  and 
salary  history  tO:  Bob  Kellagher,  VP/ 
Marketing,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N. 
Main,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711. 

Fax  (717)  829-2002. 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

One  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  is  seeking  an  experienced 
telemarketing  manager  to  supervise  a 
staff  of  10  in  Retail  and  Classified 
sales.  Duties  include  selling  new  busi¬ 
ness,  budgeting,  staffing  and  new 
product  development.  Join  a  growing 
organization  in  a  competitive  market. 
Send  resume  to  Ad  Director,  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91365. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

The  Telegraph  Herald  is  currently  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  Promotion  Manager. 
Will  be  responsible  for  both  internal  and 
external  promotions.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  who  has  a  minimum  of  3 
years  experience  in  the  advertising 
field.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Susie  Wells,  Employment/  Compensa¬ 
tion  Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Woodward  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA  52004. 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc.  is  an 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Fast  paced  growing  independent  deliv¬ 
ery  company  in  West  Michigan  seeking 
experienced  circulation  person  to 
assume  unique  position  combining 
warehouse  and  office  functions.  The 
right  candidate  will  be  energetic,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  very  organized.  Must  have  a 
sharp  eye  for  detail,  dedication  to 
customer  service  and  excellent  driving 
record.  Familiarity  with  computers  and 
Lotus  1-2-3  a  plus.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  and  grow  with  the  company. 
Excellent  benefits  with  profit  sharing 
plan.  Submit  resume  with  references 
and  salary  history  to: 

Hope  Prins,  Circulation  Director, 
Midwest  Independent  Postal,  7837 
Sprinkle  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49001. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  The  Lima 
News  is  looking  for  an  experienced, 
results-oriented  manager  to  lead  its 
circulation  department.  We  sell  38,000 
papers  on  weekdays,  44,500  Saturday 
and  50,000  Sunday,  with  distribution 
in  10  Northwestern  Ohio  counties, 
including  a  primary  three-county  mark¬ 
et.  This  IS  a  caieer-building  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Write  Publisher  Thomas  J.  Mullen, 
The  Lima  News,  P.O.  Box  690,  Lima, 
Ohio  45802. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  3,  30,000  Sunday,  22,000  daily. 
Applicant  must  have  solid  circulation 
management  and  sales  promotion 
experience,  with  proven  track  record. 
Please  send  current  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  5762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Men  cannot  labor  on 
always.  They  must  have 
recreation. 

Orville  Dewey 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Oakland  Tribune,  a  Zone  9  Metro, 
is  seeking  an  ambitious,  aggressive, 
self-motivated  manager  to  lead  our 
growing  Home  Delivery  Department, 
(^ndidate  must  have  excellent  people 
skills,  a  proven  track  record  of  growth, 
be  sales-oriented  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  collections  and  customer 
sen/ice.  Knowledge  of  online  computer 
system  preferred.  Experience  in  a  Union 
environment  a  plus.  Minimum  five  years 
In  a  similar  position.  College  degree 
preferred  but  not  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to.  The 
Oakland  Tribune,  Attn:  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  PO  Box  24304,  Oakland,  CA 

94604. _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  News-Press,  located  in  beautiful 
Southwest  Florida,  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative,  and  energetic  manager. 
If  selected,  you  will  oversee  a  large  tele¬ 
marketing  program  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  markets  in  the  country,  be 
involved  in  direct  response  sales  and 
develop  and  implement  single  copy  and 
marketing  plans.  NIE  and  budgeting 
experience  required.  We  offer  a  compe¬ 
titive  salary  between  $35,000  and 
$40,000  plus  bonus  incentive  and  an 
outstanding  benefits  package.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  your  resume  to  Jo-Ann 
Bradley,  Human  Resources  Director, 
News-Press,  2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Blvd.,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33901. 
WEEKLIES  MANAGER  -  California 
newspaper  corpration  seeks  a  "hands 
on/can  do”  circulation  manager  for 
small  weeklies  group,  under  general 
supervision  of  the  corprate  circulation 
director.  Qualifications  include  good 
interpersonal  skills,  attention  to  detail 
and  follow-through,  knowledge  of  third 
class  mail  rates,  expansion  of 
subscripr/non-subscriber  data  bases, 
free-to-paid  conversion,  independent 
contractor  requirements,  CIS  and  ADS 
delivery  verifications.  Area  offers  good 
growth  potential.  Reply  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Box  5756,  Editor  & 
PubMsh|r;_^OE^_^____^^^^_ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  MID-SIZE  Western  Daily 
seeks  reprter,  bureau  chief  for  satellite 
bureau.  Ideal  candidates  are  hard¬ 
working  self-starters,  itching  for  comp- 
titive  enterprise  but  also  comfortable 
schmoozing  with  garden  club.  You’ll  do 
it  all  in  a  quiet,  consenrative  community 
near  excellent  outdoor  recreation: 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking.  Will 
consider  experienced  or  entry-level 
candidates.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
5764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  It  is  time  for  major  prpuct 
changes  at  The  Lima  News.  This  North¬ 
west  Ohio  daily  (circulation  38,000  to 
50,000)  needs  a  new  editor  to  redirect 
and  rebuild  the  news  department.  This 
is  a  turnabout  opportunity.  Write 
Publisher  Thomas  J.  Mullen,  The  Lima 
News,  PO  Box  690,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 


■  WWW  -r-r-r  wwx. . 

UvMJob. 

1«4i$ia95  1nMnli$24.9S  3 maid* $5295 
OTModchMk  to  117W,  Harrtoon  Blvd. 

6ti  Root  SUto  R-347  CNcmo.  IL  60606 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  28,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ARTS  CRITIC 

Critic  to  report  on  and  review  classical 
music,  ballet  and  opera.  Three  years  of 
newspaper  experience  necessary.  Send 
clips  and  references  to:  Lynn  Kalber, 
Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 


BILINGUAL  SYNDICATE  needs 
columns,  features,  art.  English  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Paso  Doble,  1273  Old  Route  22, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  needed  at  the 
Odessa  American,  a  40,000  daily  in  the 
middle  of  the  oil  patch  of  West  Texas.  A 
year  of  business  reporting  experience 
will  get  your  resume  a  closer  look,  but 
we  are  willing  to  work  with  a  good  repor¬ 
ter  who  wants  to  take  on  a  new  beat. 
The  job  is  open  now,  and  we  want  it 
filled.  Contact  Managing  Editor  Gary 
Newsom,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  Texas 
79760.  No  phone  calls. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
Daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking  for 
someone  with  a  good  understanding  of 
business  and  financial  issues  to  join  our 
three-person  business  desk.  Send 
resume  and  any  business  and/or  finan¬ 
cial  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro,  editor,  Water¬ 
loo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  help  direct  a  team  of  enterprising 
reporters  who  cover  business,  courts, 
legal  issues  and  real  estate  in  South 
Florida.  This  is  a  great  job  for  someone 
who  enjoys  helping  reporters  through 
challenging  reporting  situations  and  has 
an  eye  for  spotting  sory  opportunities 
our  competition  in  Miami,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  West  Palm  Beach  walk  by. 

The  editor  we  hire  will  handle  analytical 
-  often  magazine  length  -  articles.  As 
our  daily  newspaper  writes  for  CEOs, 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers,  we  put  a  sophisticated  spin  on  our 
coverage.  The  editing  must  be  sophisti¬ 
cated  too.  We’re  looking  for  someone 
who  has  a  knack  for  polishing  and  orga¬ 
nizing  a  complicated  sto^  in  such  a  way 
that  our  readers  don’t  think  we’ve  hand¬ 
ed  them  anything  difficult  -  just 
compelling. 

We’re  an  American  Lawyer  newspaper 
and  Time  Warner  Inc.  affiliate.  If  the 
job  sounds  exciting,  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  The  Review,  100  S.  Dixie  High¬ 
way,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401, 
Attn.  Deborah  Petit  Lowe,  Executive 
Editor. 


COPY  EDITOR  FEATURES 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  news¬ 
paper  in  the  heart  of  California’s  Central 
Valley,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
copy  editor  in  our  Features  Department. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  daily 
newspaper  experience,  superior  page 
design  and  language  skills  and  a  high 
level  of  creativity.  Spanish  language 
skills  are  highly  desired.  Send  a 
complete  resume  including  at  least 
three  professional  references,  and 
samples  of  your  writing  and  design  work 
to  :  Human  Resources  Department,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA,  95352. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR  -  FULL  TIME 
position  open  on  features  staff  of  award¬ 
winning  Stamford,  CT.  daily  newspaper- 
a  Times  Mirror  subsidiary.  Three  to  five 
years’  daily  experience,  excellent  copy 
editing  and  layout  skills  required.  Mac 
graphics  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to:  J.  Ruddy,  The  Advocate  75  Tresser 
Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904. 


DESIGN  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR 
1 1,000  daily  is  looking  for  experienced 
copy  editor  with  strong  design  skills  to 
handle  front  page  layout.  Send  resume 
and  layout  clips  to  Joe  Yanarella, 
Hudson  Valley  News,  85  Dickson 
Street,  Newburgh,  NY  12550. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

15,000  PM  needs  news  editor  to  help 
steer  newspaper  into  the  future.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  copy  editing  and  supervision  a 
must.  Resume,  clips  and  reference  to: 
Dave  Hawk,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News-Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Linchpin  position  in  20-30,000  AM 
7-day  paper  in  Great  Lakes  resort  town 
just  outside  major  metropolitan  area. 
Must  be  jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
most:  graphics,  page  design,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  and  page  flow.  Must  be  a 
clear  thinker  and  a  hard-charger  with 
high  expectations.  Lots  of  process  color 
and  the  latest  Mac  equipment.  Must 
have  solid  deadline  production  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  lead  a  5  pm  to  2  am  shift  of  4 
copy  editors  and  13  reporters.  Will  be 
second  in  command  to  managing  editor 
with  16  years  of  experience.  Send 
resume,  last  3  editions  of  your  current 
paper,  5  pages  you  have  designed  and  5 
writing  samples  to  Box  5763,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Include  references  and 
salary  requirements. 

PAGE  DESIGNER.  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  daily  committed  to  excellence  seeks 
innovative  layout  editor  able  to  see 
beyond  the  obvious  to  design  bold,  eye¬ 
popping  pages  using  even  the  most 
basic  graphics  elements.  The  ideal 
candidate  can  perform  forcefully  under 
deadline  pressure  to  create  news  pages 
with  pizzazz  and  is  equally  confident 
designing  clean,  colorful  feature  fronts. 
Strong  editing  skills  a  plus.  Macintosh 
experience  a  must,  especially  using 
QuarkXPress.  Send  resume  and  recent 
samples  to  Harry  Deitz,  AM  E/Graphics, 
Box  582,  Reading,  PA  19603. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

We’re  looking  for  a  top-flight  GA  who 
can  cover  a  subject  beat  providing 
breaking  news  and,  especially,  project 
work.  We’re  looking  for  a  long-ball  hitter 
~  a  seasoned  pro  with  no  less  than  five 
years  of  experience  on  a  good-sized 
daily.  Resume  and  clips  to  Dan  Lynch, 
ME/news,  The  Times  Union,  Box 
15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

This  is  one  of  best  small  town  morning 
7-day  opportunities  in  USA.  If  you  have 
all  the  news  tools,  are  competitive, 
creative  and  can  lead  by  example,  come 
seize  the  day.  Top  staff,  technology;  full 
color.  Superb  quality  of  life.  Cover  letter 
with  salary  history,  expectations; 
resume  by  April  3  to  Neil  C.  Hopp, 
Publisher,  The  Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney, 
Corning,  NY  14830. 

FEATURES 
COPY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  Features  section  of 
Northern  California  daily  (circulation 
22,000)  needs  sharp  copy  editor  for 
editing,  layout,  design.  Excellent  spell¬ 
ing,  grammar.  Section  includes  food, 
fashion,  seniors,  health,  arts/ 
entertainment.  Experience  with  pagina¬ 
tion,  Leaf  Desk  preferred.  Good  salary, 
benefits.  Near  San  Francisco,  Napa 
Valley.  Arts  coverage  won  best  in  the 
state  from  CNPA  in  ‘89,  ’91;  paper 
chosen  for  ’92  SND  Award  of  Merit. 
Send  resume,  your  eye-catching  page 
designs  and  brief  letter  telling  why 
you’d  be  great  for  the  job  tO:  Mary  Ann 
Murdoch,  Features  Editor,  Daily 
Republic,  PO  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 
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REPORTER/EDITOR  needed  to  write  THE  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT-NEWS  is 
hard-hitting  investigative  features  and  looking  for  an  assistant  city  editor  to 
manage  local  news  pages.  We  are  an  join  our  staff  at  a  time  when  we’re  grow- 
aggressive  alternative  newsweekly  with  ing  and  about  to  take  on  the  challenge 
high  standards  and  low  pay  (start  at  of  pagination. 

$18k/yr).  You  are  a  team  player  with  at  This  job  is  for  a  solid  journalist  with 
least  three  years’  experience  at  finding  strong  news  judgment,  ability  to  direct 
the  story  behind  the  news,  getting  the  reporters  in  daily  assignments  and 
details  on  the  record  and  writing  projects,  and  strong  editing  and  layout 
squeaky-clean  copy  that  just  won’t  sit  skills.  The  right  person  must  be  able  to 
still.  If  you  burn  to  uncover  injustice  work  closely  with  a  team  of  five  other 
and  are  ready  to  work  like  hell  in  a  place  assistant  city  editors  to  help  direct  our 
some  people  call  heaven,  send  your  regional  news  coverage, 
smoking  hot  clips,  resume  and  refer-  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  a  letter 
ences  to:  News  Editor  Search,  Casco  telling  us  why  you’re  the  right  candidate 
Bay  Weekly,  551A  Congress  St.,  Port-  for  the  job  to  Bob  Heisse  or  John  Trout- 
land,  ME()4101.  man,  (Jity  Desk,  Harrisburg  Patriot- 

-r - ^ ^ 1 ^ —  Nsws,  PO  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  PA 

REPORTER:  Two-time  winner  of  nation-  17105.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

al  award  for  excellence  seeks  business  - 

writer  with  two  years’  daily  experience.  STAFF  WRITER/REPORTER  needed  for 
Background  covering  manufacturing,  national  monthly  news  and  feature 
international  business  preferred.  Send  publication  that  covers  furniture 
resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E.,  Rochester  making,  cabinet  shops,  architectural 
Business  Journal,  1  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  millwork.  This  beat  covers  new  equip- 
Rochester,  NY  14620.  ment  and  technology,  with  an  emphasis 

-  on  both  hard  news  and  in-depth 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  The  Texarkana  features.  Woodworking  experience  plus 
Gazette  (33K/38K,  d/S)  Looking  for  at  least  three  years  of  journalism  exper- 
talent  to  produce  sports  pages  on  our  ience  preferred.  Applicants  should  be 
fully  paginated  universal  desk.  Eye  for  able  to  shoot  high-quality  35mm 
page  design,  headlines,  graphics  and  photos.  Competitive  salary  and  bene- 
photos,  a  must.  Quark-Xpress  experi-  fits.  Some  travel  required.  Send  cover 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resume,  work  letter,  resume,  and  writing  samples  to: 
samples  and  references  to:  Anna  John-  lan  C.  Bowen,  Editor,  Woodshop  News, 
son,  Texarkana  Gazette,  315  Pine  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT  06426.  No 
Street,  Texarkana,  TX  75501.  phone  calls. 

SPORTS  THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  seeks  an 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  sports  aggressive  reporter  who  works  well 
writer/copy  editor  for  its  three  person  under  pressure,  can  juggle  numerous 
staff.  The  job  involves  slot  work,  pagina-  tasks,  and  can  turn  a  phrase  with  the 
tion  and  reporting  of  high  school,  best.  The  Daily  News  is  an  award- 
college  and  pro  sports.  Layout  and  pagi-  winning  newspa^r  with  a  circulation  of 
nation  experience  helpful  but  not  180,00(1  daily  and  235,000  on 
essential  if  you  are  interested  and  Sunday.  We’re  looking  for  a  reporter 
talented.  We  are  dedicated  to  excel-  with  at  least  one  year  of  experience  who 
Ience  and  seek  staffers  who  share  that  can  consistently  produce  well-written 
view.  Send  letter,  resume,  writing  and  copy  on  a  2-11  pm  general  assignment 
layout  samples  to  Walt  Moody,  Sports  beat.  Please  send  a  resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101  Ray  Marcano,  Assistant  Metro  Editor, 
Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl  02840.  No  45  S.  Ludlow  Street,  Third  Floor, 
phone  calls.  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion, 
advertising,  and  journalism  professionals 
in  America.  If  you  share  our  belief  that  the 
Nation’s  Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 

Tracey  L  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS.  PLEASE. 

jOlaol^tttghnt  S^tme^ 
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EDITOR 

Weekly  business  newspaper  in  dynamic 
city  (west  coast)  seeking  editor  with  true 
appreciation  of  business.  Competitive, 
excellent  news  instincts,  good  sense  of 
design,  strong  leader  manager,  lots  of 
personality.  Tnis  is  your  opportunity  to 
take  a  newspaper  and  reporting  team  to 
new  level  of  excellence.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  5765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Gannett's  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  two  talented  professionals: 

NEWS  CONTENT  EDITOR 
Experienced  editor  sought  for  key  news¬ 
room  role  to  oversee  editing  of  all  news 
and  feature  copy.  High-volume,  fast- 
paced,  hands-on  job.  Supervisory 
experience  preferred.  Send  stories/ 
projects/pages  edited. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Fast,  creative  shooter  needed.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Color  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  tearsheets 
for  one  entire  recent  week's  shooting. 

Newspaper  services  scenic,  family- 
oriented  area  in  Finger  Lakes  recreation 
region. 

Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor, 
Star-(5a2ette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira, 
NY  14902. _ 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY  seeks  editing 
pros  for  current  and  future  openings  on 

trowing  news  pagination  desk. 

uccessful  candidates  will  have  five 
years  of  experience  polishing  pros,  writ¬ 
ing  enticing  headlines  and  designing 
attractive  pages.  Experience  with  Quark 
XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  AK  99510-0040. 

TV  WRITER  for  metro  daily:  Seeking 
experienced,  versatile  TV  critic/reporter 
with  a  fresh  attitude,  an  eye  to  what  is 
hip  and  what  is  hype,  and  a  way  with  a 
witty  phrase.  TV  beat  includes  reviews, 
industry  news,  personality  profiles  and 
trend  pieces,  plus  additional  arts/media 
coverage  in  movies,  books  and  pop 
culture.  Minimum  five  years  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  required.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to:  Robin 
Berkowitz.  Deputy  Features  Editor,  The 
Washington  Times,  3600  New  York 
Ave.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002  No 
calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ASSISTANT  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DIRECTOR  -  LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  experienced  person  to 
handle  its  day-to-day  labor  relations 
activities  including  negotiations  and  the 
processing  of  grievances  through  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  strong  knowledge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  five  years  or  more  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  experience,  proven  managerial 
skills  with  the  ability  to  motivate  and 
direct  as  well  as  a  solid  background  in 
all  other  human  resources  areas. 

A  strong  educational  background 
including  a  graduate  degree  or  law 
degree  is  preferred. 

The  Union-Tribune  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package  including  a 
401 K  plan  with  company  contributions. 
Interested  applicants  should  mail  or  fax 
a  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ann  Radosevich 
Assistant  Human  Resources 
Director  -  Administration 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 

Fax  Number  -  (619)  299-3488 

The  best  years  are  the  for¬ 
ties;  after  50  a  man  begins  to 
deteriorate,  but  in  his  for¬ 
ties  he  is  at  the  maximum  of 
his  villainy. 

H.L.  Mencken 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  AM  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
(90M)  seeks  foreman  with  proven  lead¬ 
ership  and  supervisory  abilities.  Previ¬ 
ous  offset  press  experience  preferred. 
Union  shop.  Comprehensive  company 
paid  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history/requirements 
to  Box  5751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  and  quality  oriented  double¬ 
width  offset  journeyman  pressman  in 
San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a  daily  AM,  PM,  and 
Sunday  paper.  Goss  Metro  press  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Night  shift  position  avail¬ 
able.  Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  tO: 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Employ¬ 
ee  Relations  Office,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112  or  Call  (619) 
293-1124. 


At  certain  times,  we  would  all  like  to  avoid  commitment. 
However,  WHY  would  someone  avoid  a  commitment  that 
would  gain  the  attention  of  prospective  clients  and  at  the 
same  time,  save  them  money. 

That  is  exactly  what  a  contract  advertisement  in  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  pages  of  E&P  could  give  your  company. 

So  why  delay  such  a  convenient  commitment  any  longer? 
Consult  the  order  form  on  page  39  to  explore  our  attractive 
contract  rates. 

DON’T  DELAY!!! 


Classified 
Ads  in 
Editor& 
Publisher 
Get  Results! 


/feSBon  '^ 

m  fits  Soo(j  j 

#  conpstea  / 

Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
21 2  *675  *4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIF'lEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LiNE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSmONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $650  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  lot  box  service 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Ccxjnt  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ods 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85:  2  to  5  times,  S80, 6  to  12  times,  $75, 13  to  25  times  S70;  26  to  51 
times  $65,  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  priar  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  MANAGER  I 
needed  at  daily  newspaper  in  East  ( 
Texas.  We  are  seeking  an  energetic  indi-  ; 
vidual  with  production  experience  who  i 
is  looking  for  a  new  challenge.  Equip-  I 
ment  includes  an  11-unit  Urbanite  ( 
press  with  quarterfolders,  a  4-color  web  ; 
Didde  press,  connplete  bindery  with  ^ 
stitcher-trimmers,  folders,  perfect-bind  | 
equipment,  and  sheet-fed  presses.  The  j 
position  requires  ability  to  accurately  i 
bid  jobs,  control  costs,  increase  busi¬ 
ness,  and  provide  excellent  customer 
service.  Must  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  the  newspaper  production  mana¬ 
ger.  Report  directly  to  the  general 
manager.  We  are  a  Cox  newspaper,  and 
provide  excellent  benefits  and  future 
career  growth.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Greg  Oxley,  General 
Manager,  Longview  News-Journal,  320 
E.  Methvin,  Longview,  TX  75601. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
50M  +  daily  in  Zone  2  recruiting  a 
technically  oriented  leader  to  help 
manage  department.  Sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  and  hands-on  skills  of  all  facets  of 
daily  newspaper  pre-press  work 
required. 

We  are  a  solid  company  offering  an 
attractive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  to  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  5750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  for 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Box  5694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PERSISTENT,  energetic  Ad  Manager 
with  20  years  experience  on  small  dail¬ 
ies,  weeklies  seeks  position  at  similar  or 
larger  paper.  Mature,  Professional.  D. 
Yearta,  (417)  468-5461. 


TIRED  OF  DOWN  LINEAGE?  Take 
charge  ad  director.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  John  (817)  566-2108. 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER  interested  in  opening  at 
15-20,000  circulation  paper.  Presently 
a  carrier  district  manager/Sunday  motor 
route  manager  at  a  20,000  morning/ 
Sunday  paper  in  midwest.  Sales/ 
promotions  top  priority,  second  only  to 
customer  service.  Possess  good  mana¬ 
gerial  skills,  hard  worker  and  good 
communicator,  along  with  7-years 
circulation  experience.  Prefer  midwest 
locale  but  will  relocate.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  5735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING/PRODUCTION 
OPERATIONS:  Manager  with  Fortune 
500  experience  in  system  installation, 
programming  and  upgrading.  Proficient 
in  System  38,  AS/400  and  DEC  circula- 
tion,  classified,  editorial  and 
administration/business  packages,  as 
well  as  DEC  typeset  with  Hastech  pagi¬ 
nation.  Handle  full  end-user  training 
and  support;  solid  background  In  overall 
newspaper  operations.  708/351-6320. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

FIRST  RATE  REPORTER/EDITOR  seeks 
new  challenge  in/around  New  York  City. 
,6  years  experience  on  national  daily, 
large  metro  daily,  news  agencies,  2 
years  editing  on  76,000  circulation 
national  monthly  magazine.  Fluent 
French,  Spanish.  8. A.  English;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5754,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FRESH,  flexible  Missouri  grad  seeks 
magazine  or  urban  weekly.  Editing, 
research,  writing  and  design  experi¬ 
ence;  into  true  news  and  underground 
arts.  Call  Lisa  (314)  442-8951. 

Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing"  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  2  1/2  years  of 
layout/editing  experience  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  with  a  daily  AM  paper.  Contact 
Brian  Sullivan  at  (803)  332-1747  or 
(803)  661-2905  if  in  search  of  a  writer/ 
editor  with  pagination  skills. 


VETERAN  sports  writer,  editor  and 
bureau  chief  seeks  position  on  mid-size 
to  metro  daily.  Open  to  all  offers.  Call 
Bob  (813)  653-1531. 

Injustice  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  justice  every¬ 
where. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr 


FREELANCE 


HOME  editors,  sad?  Call  popular 
Fortune  profiled  writer/expert  on  floor 
care,  home  products.  A  pro.  Fabulous 
clips.  NORMAN  (212)  986-1274 


SOUTH  AFRICA;  Experienced  foreign 
correspondent  available  for  assign¬ 
ments.  J.  Ellman  c/o  PO  Box  6761, 
Roggebaai,  Cape  Town,  R.S.A.  Fax 
011-2721253530. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  16  years 
experience,  including  nine  years  with 
major  university  news  service.  Eager  to 
rejoin  daily  metro  sharing  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  photojournalism.  Ed  Souza 
(408)  241-2388. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Plagiarism  —  the  unspoken  evil  of  the  newsroom 


By  Jerry  Berger 

Plagiarism,  long  the  unspoken  evil 
of  the  newsroom,  temporarily  re¬ 
turned  to  center  stage  after  a  series 
of  highly  public  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  a  journalism  dean  and  two  of 
the  nation's  most  prestigious  news¬ 
papers. 

Now,  after  much  handwringing 
and  a  flurry  of  electronic  mail  mem¬ 
os,  a  survey  finds  little  sentiment 
to  overhaul  editorial  policy  on  in¬ 
tellectual  cheating. 

A  random  survey  of  editors  across 
the  country  finds  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  newspaper's  policy 
on  plagiarism  and  attribution.  In 
fact,  several  concede  they  have  no 
formal  written  policy  and  no  plans 
to  create  one. 

“Plagiarism  .  .  .  along  with  mak¬ 
ing  up  quotes  or  stories,  is  such  a 
blatant  violation  of  Journalistic 
ethics  that  we  have  a  right  to  as¬ 
sume  people  coming  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  know  that,”  says  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  associate  editor  Douglas  Knee- 
land,  which  has  no  formal  policy 
but  keeps  its  staff  informed  through 
an  in-house  electronic  newsletter. 

“We  are  generally  satisfied,  al¬ 
though  given  the  current  spate  of 
infractions  throughout  the  industry, 
we  are  wondering  whether  more  vig¬ 
ilance  is  called  for,”  observes  Joe 
Urschel,  senior  planning  editor  at 
USA  Today,  which  maintains  the 
toughest  policy  on  plagiarism  and 
attribution  of  the  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed. 

The  latest  round  of  professional 
soul-searching  began  with  the 
Boston  Globe’s  July  1991  revela¬ 
tion  that  Joachim  Maitre,  the  con¬ 
troversial  dean  of  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty's  College  of  Communication,  had 
borrowed  extensively  and  without 
attribution  in  a  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  to  future  journalists. 

The  Globe  reported  that  the  speech 
lamenting  modern-day  morals  con¬ 
tained  15  paragraphs  from  the  arti¬ 
cle  “Popular  Culture  and  the  War 
Against  Standards”  by  film  critic 
Michael  Medved  that  had  appeared 
in  the  conservative  journal  Imprim¬ 
is,  published  by  Hillsdale  College 
in  Michigan  and  reprinted  in  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest. 


(Berger,  a  former  reporter  for 
United  Press  International,  teaches 
journalism  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Boston.) 


Sprinkling  references  from  the 
movie  The  Cook,  The  Thief,  His  Wife 
and  Her  Lover,  Maitre  delivered  what 
he  described  as  an  “off-the-cuff” 
polemic  against  the  decline  of  moral- 
ity. 

“Everywhere  around  us  today,  in 
every  realm  of  artistic  endeavor,  we 
see  evidence  of  the  rejection  of  tra¬ 
ditional  standards  of  beauty  and  of 
worth,”  Maitre  declared  in  a  speech 
videotaped  for  sale  to  graduates  and 
transcribed  by  the  Globe.  “In  the  vi¬ 
sual  arts,  in  literature,  in  film,  in 
music,  of  both  popular  and  classi¬ 
cal  variety,  ugliness  has  been  en¬ 
shrined  as  a  new  standard  as  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  ability  to  shock  as  re¬ 
placement  for  the  old  ability  to 
inspire.” 


In  the  February  1991  article, 
Medved  wrote,  “Everywhere  around 
us,  in  every  realm  of  artistic  en¬ 
deavor,  we  see  evidence  of  the  re¬ 
jection  of  traditional  standards  of 
beauty  and  worth.  In  the  visual  arts, 
in  literature,  in  film,  in  music  of 
both  popular  and  classical  variety, 
ugliness  has  been  enshrined  as  the 
new  standard,  as  we  accept  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  shock  as  replacement  for  the 
old  ability  to  inspire.” 

The  disclosure  set  off  a  frenzy 
around  Maitre,  a  former  East  Ger¬ 
man  fighter  pilot  whose  support  for 
a  USIA-financed  program  to  teach 
journalism  to  Afghan  rebels  trig¬ 
gered  vociferous  debate  in  news¬ 
rooms  and  academic  circles.  Maitre 
insisted  that  he  had  circulated  a  copy 
of  the  speech  to  colleagues  and  the 
failure  to  attribute  was  the  result  of 
slipping  “into  a  black  hole.” 

Although  Boston  University  pres¬ 
ident  John  R.  Silber  —  no  me- 
diaphile  after  his  bruising  1990  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Massachusetts  gover¬ 
norship  —  stood  by  his  dean,  an 
embarrassed  Maitre  was  eventually 
forced  to  apologize  to  Medved,  re¬ 
sign  his  deanship,  and  return  to  fac¬ 
ulty  rank  with  an  admission  that  his 


failure  to  attribute  had  been  “in¬ 
disputable  and  indefensible,”  while 
rejecting  “the  phony  charge  of  pla¬ 
giarism.” 

In  later  interviews,  Maitre  blast¬ 
ed  the  Globe  for  “ambush  journal¬ 
ism  disguised  as  investigative  re¬ 
porting,”  and  sought  to  define  pla¬ 
giarism  as  applying  only  to  the 
written  word.  The  Globe  has  opted 
to  remain  silent  publicly  on  the  ex¬ 
change. 

The  story  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  New  York  Times  Boston  bu¬ 
reau,  where  veteran  reporter  Fox 
Butterfield  filed  a  lengthy  story  in 
which  he  prominently  credited  the 
Globe  for  its  work.  However,  sev¬ 
eral  days  later,  an  embarrassed 
Times  was  forced  to  run  a  Page  3 


correction  admitting  that  its  own  ac¬ 
count  had  “included  a  passage  of 
five  paragraphs  that  closely  resem¬ 
bled  five  paragraphs  in  the  Globe 
article.”  The  Boston  paper’s  version 
was  even  more  direct:  “The  Times 
says  it  borrowed  from  Globe  pla¬ 
giarism  story.” 

Butterfield,  who  received  undis¬ 
closed  discipline,  “took  an  electronic 
shortcut”  and  “got  caught  up  in  his 
own  feet,”  says  Times  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Allan  Siegal.  “We  sat¬ 
isfied  ourselves  that  what  was  done 
was  certainly  a  violation  of  good 
journalistic  standards  .  .  .  but  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances.” 

Reverberations  were  far  from 
over.  In  this  climate  of  heightened 
awareness,  the  Washington  Post 
fired  reporter  Laura  Parker  and  apol¬ 
ogized  to  the  Miami  Herald  for  lift¬ 
ing,  without  proper  credit,  “sub¬ 
stantial  portions”  of  three  Herald 
stories,  including  several  quotations. 

Before  the  tumultuous  month  was 
out,  the  Post  reported  on  a  decision 
by  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star — 
Telegram  to  fire  columnist  Katie 
Sherrod  for  lifting  material  from  the 
Post. 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  33) 


A  random  survey  of  editors  across  the  country  finds 
generai  satisfaction  with  their  newspaper’s  poiicy  on 
piagiarism  and  attribution.  In  fact,  several  concede 
they  have  no  formal  written  policy  and  no  plans  to 
create  one. 
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The  1992  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  now  available 
to  you  with  the  “ofticial”  results 
of  the  1999  census  and  E&P 
1992  estimates  which  include  the  4.3  million 
people  the  census  missed. 

After  the  official  census  was  released,  the  Census  Bureau  conceded  that  there  was 
an  undercount  of  4.3  million  people.  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  data  released 
would  have  to  remain  the  official  data.  E&P's  1992  Market  Guide  includes  both  the  official 
and  revised  1990  census  as  well  as  1992  E&P  estimates. 

When  you  need  the  latest  marketing  facts  turn  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  1992 
Market  Guide.  You'll  find  the  most  current  facts  and  figures  for  over  1600  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  cities — data  on  industries,  banking,  retailing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation, 
daily  newspaper's  circulation  and  more! 

You'll  find  exclusive  1992  market  rankings  of  leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and 
MSAs  .  .  .  plus  exclusive  E&P  standardized  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  market  .  .  .  E&P's  1992  estimates  of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories 
such  as  food,  apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more! 

Any  creative  marketing  person  who  wants  to  make  smart  marketing  decisions 
and  sound  advertising  plans  should  be  reaching  for  this  Market  Guide.  Research  shows 
that  the  primary  uses  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  are: 

1 .  to  make  market  comparisons; 

2.  to  check  the  growth  of  markets;  and 

3.  to  plan  business  locations. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling  equipment,  supplies  or  services, 
planning  merchandise  locations— whatever  your  marketing  aims  ...  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts  and  forecasts  tool. 

$80  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  the  convenient  bind  in  card  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Is  Communism  Dead? 
Abilene  Wants  to  Know. 

So  does  Denver.  South  Bend.  NewYoric.  Provo. 
Los  Angeles.  Trenton.  West  Palm  Beach. 


That’s  why  readers  throughout  America  are 
turning  to  the  editorial  page  byliner  who’s 
suddenly  captured  attention  like  no  other  in 
recent  history  —  Mikhail  Gorbachev.^ 

His  commentary  is  a  running  personal 
interpretation  of  the  key  political  events 
taping  the  worid: 

•Why  Gorbachev  believes  that  while 
communion  may  be  dead,  the  ideal  of 
socialism  lives  on. 

•What  he  really  thinks  about  Boris  Yeltsin. 
•Why  Gorbachev  himself  tried  to  reach 
Saddam  Hussein  before  allied  forces  attacked 
Iraq. 

Gorbachev’s  new  column,  which  appears  first 
in  Italy’s  La  Stampa  newspaper,  is  available 
here  only  through  The  New  Yoik  Times 
Syndicate.  Each  column  is  illustrated  with  a 
special  caricature  by  political  cartoonist 
Ranan  Lurie. 

For  more  information  on  this  powerful  new 
op-ed  feature  by  one  of  the  key  worid  leaders 
of  the  20th  century,  call  John  Brewer, 
president  and  editor-in-chief.  The  New  York 
Times  Syndicate,  at  1-800-972-3550  or  fox: 
212445-3949. 


"^Within  one  week,  we  had  placed  this  exciting 
column  in  more  than  100  papers. 
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